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CHAPTER XXVII. 
ALONG THE GRETA. 


“ You stood before me like a thought, 
A dream remembered in a dream. 
But when those meck eyes first did seem 
To tell me, Love within you wrought— 
O Greta, dear domestic stream! 
Has not, since then, Love’s prompture deep, 
Has not Love’s whisper evermore, 
Been ceaseless as thy gentle roar ? 
Sole voice, when other voices sleep, 
Dear under-song in Clamor’s hour.” 


“ Now, Bell,” says Tita, “I am going to 
ask you a serious question.” 

“ Yes, mamma,” says the girl, duti- 
fully. 

“ Where is the North Country ?” 

Goodness gracious! This was a 
pretty topic to start as we sat idly 
by the shores of Derwentwater, and 
watched the great white clouds move 
lazily over the mountain peaks beyond. 
For, did it not involve some haphazard 
remark of Bell’s, which would instantly 
plunge the Lieutenant into the history 
of Strathclyde, so as to prove, in de- 
fiance of the first principles of logic and 
the Ten Commandments, that the girl 
was altogether right? Bell solved the 
difficulty in a novel fashion. She 
merely repeated, in a low and careless 
voice, some lines from the chief 
favourite of all her songs— 
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© While sadly I roam, I regret my dear home, 

Where lads and young lasses are making 

the hay, 

The merry bells ring, and the birds sweetly 

sing, 
And nn and meadows are pleasant and 
gay : 
Oh! the oak and the ash, and the bonny 
ivy-tree, 
They grow so green in the North Countree!” 

“But where is it?” says Tita. “ You 
are always looking to the North and 
never getting there. Down in Oxford, 
you were all anxiety to get up to Wales. 
Once in Wales, you hurried us on to 
Westmoreland. Now you are in West- 
moreland, you are still hankering after 
the North, and I want to know where 
you mean to stop? At Carlisle? Or 
Edinburgh? Or John o’ Groat’s ?” 

The little woman was becoming quite 
eloquent in her quiet and playful fashion, 
as she sat there with Bell’s hand in hers. 
The girl looked rather embarrassed ; and 
so, of course, the Lieutenant, always on 
the look-out for such a chance, must 
needs whip up his heavy artillery and 
open fire on Bell’s opponent. 

“ No, Madame,” he says, “why should 
you fix down that beautiful country to 
any place? Is it not better to have the 
dream always before you? Youare too 
practical ‘ 

Too practical!—This from an im- 
pertinent young Uhlan to a gentle 
lady whose eyes are full of wistful 
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visions and fancies from the morning 
to the night ! 

- It is better that you have it 
like the El Dorado that the old tra- 
vellers went to seek—always in front 
of them, but never just in sight. 
Mademoiselle is quite right not to put 
down her beautiful country in the map.” 

“Count von Rosen,” says my Lady, 
with some show of petulance, “ you are 
always proving Bell to be in the right. 
You never help me; and you know I 
never get any assistance from the quarter 
whence it ought to come. Now, if I 
were to say that I belonged to the North 
Country, you would never think of 
bringing all sorts of historical argu- 
ments to prove that I did.” 

“* Madame,” says the young man, with 
great modesty, “the reason is that you 
never need any such arguments, for you 
are always in the right at the first.” 

Here Bell laughs in a very malicious 
manner; for was not the retort pro- 
voked? My Lady asks the girl to 
watch the creeping of a shadow over 
the summit of Glaramara, as if that had 
anything to do with the history of 
Deira. 

Well, the women owed us some ex- 
planation ; for between them they had 
resolved upon our setting out for Pen- 
rith that afternoon. All the excursions 
we had planned in this beautiful neigh- 
bourhood had to be abandoned, and for 
no ostensible reason whatever. ‘That 
there must be some occult reason, how- 
ever, for this odd resolve was quite 
certain ; and the Lieutenant and my- 
self were left to fit such keys to the 
mystery as we might think proper. 

Was it really, then, this odd longing 
of Bell’s to go northward, or was it not 
rather a secret consciousness that Arthur 
would cease to accompany us at Carlisle ? 
The young man had remained behind 
at the hotel that morning. He had 
important letters to write, he said. A 
telegram had arrived for him while we 
were at breakfast ; and he had remarked, 
in a careless way, that it was from Mr. 
Tatham, Katty’s father. Perhaps it 
was. There is no saying what a reck- 
less young fellow may not goad an 





elderly gentleman into doing; but if 
this message, as we were given to under- 
stand, had really something to do with 
Arthur’s relations towards Katty, it was 
certainly an odd matter to arrange by 
telegraph. 

As for the Lieutenant, he appeared 
to treat the whole affair with a cool 
indifference which was probably as- 
sumed. In private conversation he 
informed me that what Arthur might 
do in the way of marrying Miss Tatham 
or anybody else was of no consequence 
whatever to him. 

“ Mademoiselle will tell me my fate— 
that is enough,” he said. “ You think 
that I am careless,—yes? It is not so, 
except I am convinced your friend from 
Twickenham has nothing to do with it. 
No, he will not marry Mademoiselle— 
that is so clear that anyone can see it— 
but he may induce her, frighten her, 
complain of her, so that she will not 
marry me. Good. If it is so, I will 
know who has served me that way.” 

“You needn’t look as if you meant 
to eat up the whole family,” I say to 
him. 

‘«‘ And more,” he continued, with even 
greater fierceness, “it has come to be 
too much, this. He shall not go beyond 
Carlisle with us. I will not allow 
Mademoiselle to be persecuted. You 
will say I have no right—that it is no 
business of mine r 

“That is precisely what I do say. 
Leave the girl to manage her own 
affairs. If she wishes Arthur to go, she 
can do it with a word. Do you think 
there is no method of giving a young 
man his congé but by breaking his 
neck ¢” 

“Oh, you think, then, that Made- 
moiselle wishes him to remain near 
her?” 

A sudden cold reserve had fallen over 
the young fellow’s manner. He stood 
there for a moment as if he calmly ex- 
pected to hear the worst, and was ready 
to pack up his traps and betake him- 
self to the South. 

“T tell you again,” I say, “that I 
think nothing about it, and know 
nothing about it. But as for the de- 
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cree of Providence which ordained that 
young people in love should become the 
pest and torture of their friends, of all 
the inscrutable, unjust, perplexing, and 
monstrous facts of life, this is about the 
worst. I will take a cigar from you, if 
you please.” 

“That is all you care for—yes—a 
cigar,” says the young man, peevishly. 
“Tf the phaeton were to be smashed 
to pieces this afternoon—a cigar. If 
Mademoiselle were to go and marry 
this wretched fellow—again, a cigar. 
Ido not think that you care more for 
anything around you than the seal which 
comes up and shakes hands with his 
keeper in the Zoological Gardens.” 

“ Got a light?” 

“And yet I think it is possible you 
will get a surprise very soon. Yes! 
and will not be so indifferent. After 
Carlisle P 

“ After Carlisle you come to Gretna 
Green. But if you propose to run 
away with Bell, don’t take my horses— 
they are not used to hard work.” 

“Run away! You do talk as if 
Mademoiselle were willing to run away 
with anybody. No, it is quite another 
thing.” 

And here the Lieutenant, getting 
into the morose state—which always 
follows the fierceness of a lover—begins 
to pull about the shawls and pack them 
up. 

Nevertheless, the eighteen miles 
between Keswick and Penrith proved 
one of the pleasantest drives of our 





journey. There was not much driving, 


it is true. We started at mid-day, and, 
having something like five or six hours 
in which to get over this stretch of 
mountain and moorland road, we spent 
most of the time in walking, even Tita 
descending from her usual post to wan- 
der along the hedgerows and look down 
into the valley of the Greta. As the 
white road rose gradually from the 
plains of the lakes, taking us along the 
slopes of the mighty Saddleback, the 
view of the beautiful country behind 
us grew more extended and lovely. The 
clear silver day showed us the vast array 
of mountains in the palest of hues; 


and as white clouds floated over the 
hills and the gleaming surface of Der- 
wentwater, even the shadows seemed 
pale andluminous. There was no mist, 
but a bewildering glare of light, that 
seemed at once to transpose and blend 
the clouds, the sky, the hills, and the 
lake, There was plenty of motion in 
the picture, too, for there was a south 
wind blowing light shadows of grey 
across the silver whiteness ; but there 
was no louring mass of vapour lying up 
at the horizon, and all our evil antici- 
pations of the previous day remained 
unfulfilled. 

What a picturesque glen is that over 
which the great mass of Saddleback 
towers! We could hear the Greta 
rushing down the chasm through a 
world of light-green foliage; and some- 
times we got a glimpse of the stream 
itself—a rich brown, with dashes of 
white foam. Then you cross the river 
where it is joined by St. John’s Beck ; 
and as you slowly climb the side of 
Saddleback, the Greta becomes the 
Glenderamackin, and by and by you 
lose it altogether as it strikes off to the 
north. But there are plenty of streams 
about. Each gorge and valley has its 
beck ; and you can hear the splashing 
of the water where there is nothing 
visible but masses of young trees lying 
warm and green in the sunshine. 

And as for the wild flowers that grow 
here in a wonderful luxuriance of form 
and colour, who can describe them ? 
The Lieutenant was growing quite 
learned in English wild blossoms. He 
could tell the difference between 
Herb Robert and Ragged Robin, was 
not to be deceived into believing the 
rock-rese a buttercup, and had become 
profound in the study of the various 
speedwells. But he was a late scholar. 
Arthur had been under Bell’s tuition 
years before. He knew all the flowers 
she liked best ; he could pick them out 
at a distance without going through the 
trouble of laboriously comparing them, 
as our poor Lieutenant had to do. You 
should have seen these two young men 
—with black rage in their hearts—en- 
gaged in the idyllic pastime of culling 
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pretty blossoms for a fair maiden. Bell 
treated them both with a simple indif- 
ference that was begotten chiefly by the 
very definite interest she had in their 
pursuit. She was really thinking a good 
deal more of her tangled and picturesque 
bouquet than of the intentions of the 
young men in bringing the flowers to 
her. She was speedily to be recalled 
from her dream. 

At a certain portion of the way we 
came upon a lot of forget-me-nots, that 
were growing amid the roadside grass, 
meaning no harm. The pale turquoise 
blue of the flowers was looking up to 
the silver-white fleece of the sky, just 
as if there was some communion between 
the two that rude human hands had no 
right to break. Arthur made a plunge 
at them. He pulled up at once some 
half-dozen stalks and came back with 
them to Bell. 

“ Here,” he said, with a strange sort 
of smile, “are some forget-me-nots for 
you. They are supposed to be typical 
of woman’s constancy, are they not ?— 
for they keep fresh about half-a-dozen 
hours.” 

Bell received the flowers without a 
trace of surprise or vexation in her 
manner; and then, with the most 
admirable self-possession, she turned to 
the Lieutenant, separated one of the 
flowers from the lot, and said, with a 
great gentleness and calmness,— 

“Count von Rosen, do you care to 
have one of these? You have very 
pretty songs about the forget-me-not, in 
Germany.” 

I believe that young fellow did not 
know whether he was dead or alive at 
the moment when the girl addressed 
him thus. For a single second a flash 
of surprise and bewilderment, appeared 
in his face, and then he took the flower 
from her and said, looking down as if 
he did not wish any of us to see his 
face,— 

*“* Mademoiselle, thank you.” 

But almost directly afterwards he had 
recovered himself. With an air as if 
nothing had happened, he pulled out 
his pocket-book, most carefully and ten- 
derly put the flower in it, and closed it 
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again. Arthur, with his face as hot as 
fire, had begun to talk to Tita about 
Threlkeld Hall. 

It was a pretty little scene to be 
enacted on this bright morning, on a 
grassy wayside in Cumberland, with 
all the lakes and mountains of West- 
moreland for a blue and silvery back- 
ground, But, after all, of what 
importance was it? A girl may hand 
her companion of the moment a flower 
without any deadly intent? How was 
anyone to tell, indeed, that she had so 
turned to the Lieutenant as a retort to 
Arthur’s not very courteous remark ? 
There was no appearance of vexation in 
her manner. On the contrary, she 
turned and gave Von Rosen this paltry 
little forget-me-not and made a remark 
about German songs, just as she might 
have done at home in Surrey to any of 
the young fellows who come dawdling 
about the house, wondering why such a 
pretty girl should not betray a prefer- 
ence for somebody. Even as a punish- 
ment for Arthur’s piece of impudence, 
it might not have any but the most 
transitory significance. Bell is quick to 
feel any remark of the kind ; and it is 
just possible that at the moment she 
may have been stung into executing 
this pretty and pastoral deed of ven- 
geance. 

But the Lieutenant, at all events, 
was persuaded that something of mighty 
import had just occurred on the pic- 
turesque banks of this Cumberland 
stream. He hung about Bell for some 
time, but seemed afraid to address her, 
and had ceased to offer her flowers. He 
was permitted to bring her a sunshade, 
however, and that pleased him greatly. 
And thereafter he went up to the 
horses, and walked by their heads, and 
addressed them in very kindly and 
soothing language, just as if they had 
done him some great service. 

Arthur came back to us. 

“Tt looks rather ridiculous,” he said, 
abruptly, “to see the procession of this 
horse and dog-cart following your 
phaeton. Hadn’t I better drive on to 
Penrith?” 

“The look of it does not matter here, 
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surely,” says Bell. ‘We have only 
met two persons since we started, and 
we shan’t find many people up in this 
moorland we are coming to.” 

“ Oh, as you please,” says the young 
man, a trifle mollified. “If you don’t 
mind, of course I don’t.” 

Presently he said, with something of 
an effort,— 

“How long is your journey to last 
altogether ?” 

“T don’t know,” Isay to him. “ We 
shall be in Edinburgh in two or three 
days, and our project of driving thither 
accomplished. But we may spend a 
week or two in Scotland after that.” 

“Count von Rosen is very anxious 
to see something of Scotland,” says 
Bell, with the air of a person conveying 
information. 

I knew why Count von Rosen was so 
anxious to see something of Scotland— 
he would have welcomed a journey to 
the North Pole if only he was sure that 
Bell was going there too. But Arthur 
said, somewhat sharply,— 

“T am glad I shall escape the duty 
of dancing attendance on a stranger. I 
suppose you mean to take him to the 
Tower and to Madame Tussaud’s when 
you return to London ?” 

“But won’t you come on with us to 
Edinburgh, Arthur?” says Bell, quite 
amiably. 

“No, thank you,” he says ; and then, 
turning to me, “‘ How much does it cost 
to send a horse and trap from Carlisle to 
London ?” 

“From Edinburgh it costs 102. 5s., 
so you may calculate.” 

“TI suppose I can get a late train to- 
morrow night for myself?” 

*‘ There is one after midnight.” 

He spoke in a gloomy way, that had 
nevertheless some affectation of care- 
lessness in it. Bell again expressed her 
regret that he could not accompany 
us to Edinburgh; but he did not 
answer. 

We were now about to get into our 
respective vehicles, for before us lay a 
long stretch of high moorland road, and 
we had been merely idling the time 
away during the last mile or two. 
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“Won't you get into the dog-cart 
for a bit, Bell?” says Arthur. 

“Oh yes, if you like,” says Bell, 
good-naturedly. 

The Lieutenant, knowing nothing of 
this proposal, was rather astonished 
when, after having called to him to stop 
the horses, we came up and Bell was 
assisted into the dog-cart, Arthur fol- 
lowing and taking the reins. The rest 
of us got into the phaeton; but, of 
course, Arthur had got the start of us, 
and went on in front. 

** How far on is Gretna Green ?” asks 
my Lady in a low voice. 

The Lieutenant scowled, and _re- 
garded the two figures in front of us in 
anything but an amiable mood. 

“You do not care much for her 
safety to entrust her to that stupid boy,” 
he remarks, 

“Do you think he will really run 
away with her?” says Tita. 

“ Run away !” repeats the Lieutenant, 
with some scorn; “if he were to try 
that, or any other foolish thing, do you 
know what you would see? You would 
see Mademoiselle take the reins from 
him, and go where she pleased in spite 
of him, Do you think that she is con- 
trolled by that pitiful fellow ?” 

Whatever control Bell possessed, 
there was no doubt at all that Arthur 
was taking her away from us at a con- 
siderable pace. After that stretch of 
moorland the road got very hilly ; and 
no man who is driving his own horses 
likes to run them up steep ascents for 
the mere pleasure of catching a runaway 
boy and his sweetheart. In the ups 
and downs of this route we sometimes 
lost sight of Bell and Arthur alto- 
gether. The Lieutenant was so wroth 
that he dared not speak. ‘Tita grew a 
trifle anxious, and at last she said, 

“Won't you drive on and overtake 
these young people? Iam sure Arthur 
is forgetting how hilly the road is.” 

“T don’t. Arthur is driving some- 
body else’s horse, but I can’t afford to 
ill-treat my own in order to stop 
him.” 

“T am sure your horses have not 
been overworked,” says the Lieutenant ; 
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and at this moment, as we get to the 
crest of a hill, we find that the two 
fugitives are on the top of the next 
incline. 

“ Hillo! Hei! Heh!” 

Two faces turn round. A series of 
pantomimic gestures now conveys my 
Lady’s wishes, and we see Arthur jump 
down to the ground, assist Bell to alight, 
and then she begins to pull some grass 
for the horse. 

When we, also, get to the top of this 
hill, lo! the wonderful sight that spreads 
out before us! Along the northern 
horizon stands a pale line of mountains, 
and as we look down into the great plain 
that lies between, the yellow light of 
the sunset touches a strange sort of mist, 
so that you would think there lay a 
broad estuary ora great arm of the sea. 
We ourselves are in shadow, but all the 
wide landscape before us is bathed in 
golden fire and smoke; and up there, 
ranged along the sky, are the pale hills 
that stand like phantoms rising out of 
another world. 

Bell comes into the phaeton. We 
set out again along the hilly road, getting 
comforted by and by by the landlord 
of a wayside inn, who says, “ Ay, the 
road goes pretty mooch doon bank a’ 
t’ waay to Penrith, after ye get a mile 
forrit.” Bell cannot tell us whether 
this is pure Cumbrian, or Cumbrian 
mixed with Scotch, but the Lieutenant 
insists that it does not much matter, for 
“forrit” is very good Frisian. The 
chances are that we should have suffered 
another sermon on the German origin of 
our language, but that signs of a town 
became visible. We drove in from the 
country highways in the gathering twi- 
light. There were lights in the streets 
of Penrith, but the place itself seemed 
to have shut up and gone to bed. It 
was but half-past eight; yet nearly 
every shop was shut, and the inn into 
which we drove had clearly got over its 
day’s labour. If we had asked for 
dinner at this hour, the simple folks 
would probably have laughed at us; 
so we called it supper, and a very 
excellent supper it was. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“ aDE!” 
* Edwin, if right I read my sonq, 
With slighted passion paced along, 
All in the moony light : 
’'Twas near an old enchanted cou) t, 


Whe re sportive Jairi s made resort 
To revel out the night.” 


“T am so sorry you can’t come further 
with us than Carlisle,” says Queen 
Titania to Arthur, with a great kindli- 
ness for the lad shining in her brown 
eyes. 

“ Duty calls me back—and pleasure, 
too,” he says, with rather a melancholy 
smile. ‘ You will receive a message 
from me, I expect, shortly after | return. 
Where will letters find you in Scot- 
land ?” 

This was rather a difficult question 
to answer ; but it took us away from 
the dangerous subject of Arthur’s in- 
tentions, about which the less said at 
that moment the better. The Lieute- 
nant professed a great desire to spend 
two or three weeks in Scotland; and 
Bell began to sketch out phantom tours, 
whisking about from Loch Lubraig to 
Loch Long, cutting round the Mull of 
Cantire, and coming back from Oban to 
the Crinan in a surprising manner. 

“ And, Mademoiselle,” says he, ‘‘ per- 
haps to-morrow, when you get into 
Scotland, you will begin to tell me 
something of the Scotch songs, if it 
does not trouble you. I have read 
some—yes—of Burns’s songs, mostly 
through Freiligrath’s translations, but 
I have not heard any sung, and I know 
that you know them all. Oh yes, I 
liked them very much—they are good, 
hearty songs, not at all melancholy ; and 
an excellent fellow of that country I 
met in the war—he was a correspondent 
for some newspaper and he was at 
Metz, but he was as much of a soldier 
as any man of us—he told me there is 
not any such music as the music of the 
Scotch songs. That is a very bold 
thing to say, you know, Mademoiselle ; 
but if you will sing some of them, I 
will give you my frank opinion.” 
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“Very well,” says Mademoiselle, 
with a gracious smile, “but I think I 
ought to begin to-day, for there is a 
great deal of ground to get over.” 

“So much the better,” says he. 

“But if you young people,” says 
Queen Tita, “‘ who are all bent on your 
own pleasure, would let me make a 
suggestion, I think I can put your 
musical abilities toa better use. 1am 
going to give a concert as soon as I get 
home, for the benefit of our Clothing 
Club ; and I want you to undertake, 
Count von Rosen, to sing for us two 
or three German songs—Korner’s war 
songs, for example.” 

“Oh, with great pleasure, Madame, 
if you will not all laugh at my singing.” 

Unhappy wretch—another victim ! 
But it was a mercy she asked him only 
for a few songs, instead of hinting some- 
thing about a contribution. That was 
probably to come. 

“ Bell,” says my Lady, “do you 
think we ought to charge twopence 
this time ?” 

On this tremendous financial question 
dell declined to express an opinion, 
beyond suggesting that the people, if 
they could only be induced to come, 
would value the concert all the more. 
A much more practical proposal, how- 
ever, is placed before this committee, 
now assembled in Penrith. At each of 
these charity-concerts in our schoolroom, 
a chamber is set apart for the display of 
various viands and an uncommon quan- 
tity of champagne, devoted to the use 
of the performers, their friends, and a 
few special guests. It is suggested that 
the expense of this entertainment should 
not always fall upon one person ; there 
being several householders in the neigh- 
bourhood who were much more able to 
afford such promiscuous banquets. 

“T am sure,” says my Lady, with 
some emphasis, “that I know several 
gentlemen who would only be too eager 
to come forward and send these refresh- 
ments, if they only knew you were 
making such a fuss about it.” 

“* My dear,” I say, humbly, “I wish 
you would speak to them on this sub- 
ject.” 


“T wouldn’t demean myself so far,” 
says Tita, “as to ask for wine and 
biscuits from my neighbours.” 

“T wish these neighbours wouldn’t 
drink so much of my champagne.” 

“But it is a charity; why should 
you grumble ?” says the Lieutenant. 

“ Why? These abandoned ruffians 
and their wives give five shillings to the 
charity, and come and eat and drink ten 
shillings worth of my food and wine. 
That is why.” 

“Never mind,” says Bell, with her 
gentle voice ; “when Count von Rosen 
comes to sing we shall have a great 
audience, and there will be a lot of 
money taken at the door, and we shall 
be able to clear all expenses and pay ~ 
you, too, for the champagne.” 

“ At sevenpence-halfpenny a bottle, 
I suppose ?” 

“T did not think you got it so 
cheap,” says Tita, with a pleasing look 
of innocence ; and therewith the young 
folks began to laugh, as they generally 
do when she says anything specially 
impertinent. 

Just before starting for Carlisle, we 
happened to be in the old churchyard 
of Penrith, looking at the pillars which 
are supposed to mark the grave of a 
giant of old, and trying to persuade 
ourselves that we saw something like 
Runic carvings on the stones. There 
came forward to us a strange-looking 
person, who said suddenly— 

“God bless you!” 

There was no harm in that, at all 
events, but presently he began to attach 
himself to Arthur, and insisted on talk- 
ing to him ; while, whenever the young 
man seemed inclined to resent this in- 
trusion, the mysterious stranger put in 
another “God bless you!” so as to dis- 
arm criticism. We speedily discovered 
that this person was a sort of whiskified 
Old Mortality, who claimed to have cut 
all manner of tombstones standing 
around; and to Arthur, whom he 
specially affected, he continually ap- 
pealed with “ Will that do, eh? I did 
that—will that do, eh?” The young 
man was not in a communicative mood, 
to begin with ; but the persecution he 
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now suffered was like to have driven 
him wild. In vain he moved away: 
the other followed him. In vain he 
pretended not to listen: the other did 
not care. He would probably have 
expressed his feelings warmly, but for 
the pious ejaculation which continually 
came in; and when a man says “God 
bless you,” you can’t with decency wish 
him the reverse, At length, out of pure 
compassion, the Lieutenant went over 
to the man, and said— 

“Well, you are a very wicked old 
gentleman, to have been drinking at 
this time in the morning.” 

“God bless you !” 

“Thank you. You have given to us 
your blessing all round: now will you 
kindly go away?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to see a bit of 
my cutting, now, eh?” 

“No, I wouldn’t ; I would like to see 
you go home and get a sleep, and get up 
sober.” 

“God bless you!” 

“The same to you. Good-bye”—and 
behold! Arthur was delivered, and 
returned, blushing like a girl, to the 
women, who had been rather afraid of 
this half-tipsy or half-silly person, and 
remained at a distance. 

You may be sure that when we were 
about to start from Penrith, the Lieu- 
tenant did not forget to leave out Bell’s 
guitar-case. And so soon as we were 
well away from the town, and bowling 
along the level road that leads up to 
Carlisle, the girl put the blue ribbon 
round her shoulder and began to cast 
about for a song. Arthur was driving 
close behind us—occasionally sending 
on the cob so as to exchange a remark 
or two with my Lady. The wheels 
made no great noise, however; and in 
the silence lying over the shining land- 
scape around us, we heard the clear, full, 
sweet tones of Bell’s voice as well as if 
she had been singing in a room, 


** Behind yon hills where Lugar flows—” 


That was the first song that she sung; 
and it was well the Lieutenant was not 
a Scotchman, and had never heard the 


air as it is daily played on the Clyde 
steamers by wandering fiddlers. 

“‘T don’t mean to sing all the songs,” 
says Bell, presently ; “I shall only give 
you a verse or so of each of those I 
know, so that you may judge of them. 
Now this is a fighting song ;” and with 
that she sung with fine courage— 


** Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine, Willie ! 
Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine ! 
There ne’er was a coward o’ Kenmure’s blood, 
Nor yet o’ Gordon’s line ! 
Oh, Kenmure’s lads are men, Willie! 
f Oh, Kenmure’s lads are men! 
Their hearts and swords are metal true, 
And that their foes shall ken !” 


How was it that she always sang these 
wild, rebellious, Jacobite songs with so 
great an accession of spirit? Never in 
our southern home had she seemed to 
care anything about them. There, the 
only Scotch songs she used to sing for 
us were the plaintive laments of un- 
happy lovers, and such-like things ; 
whereas now she was all for blood and 
slaughter, for the gathering of the clans, 
and the general destruction of law and 
order, I don’t believe she knew who 
Kenmure was. As for the Braes o’ Mar, 
and Callander and Airlie, she had never 
seen one of these places. And what 
was this “kane” of which she sang so 
proudly 1— 


“ Hark the horn ! 
Up i’ the morn ; 
Bonnie lad, come to the march to-morrow ! 
Down the glen, 
Grant and his men, 
They shall pay kane to the King the morn ! 
Down by Knockhaspie, 
Down by Gillespie, 
Many a red runt nods the horn ; 
Waken not Callum, 
Rouky, nor Allan— 
They shall pay kane to the King the morn !” 


“Why, what a warlike creature you 
have become, Bell!” says Queen Titania. 
“Ever since you sang those songs of 
Maria, with Count Von Rosen as the 
old sergeant, you seem to have forgotten 
all the pleasant old ballads of melan- 
choly and regret, and taken to nothing 
but fire and sword. Now, if you were 
to sing about Logan braes, or Lucy’s 
Flitting, or Annie’s Tryst F 
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“T am coming to them,” says Bell, 
meekly. 

“No, Mademoiselle,” interposes the 
Lieutenant, “please do not sing any 
more just now. You will sing again, 
in the afternoon, yes? But at present 
you will harm your voice to sing too 
much.” 

Now she, had only sung snatches of 
three songs. What business had he to 
interfere, and become her guardian? 
Yet you should have seen how quietly 
and naturally she laid aside the guitar 
as soon as he had spoken, and how she 
handed it to him to put in the case: my 
Lady looked hard at her gloves, which 
she always does when she is inwardly 
laughing and determined that no smile 
shall appear on her face. 

It was rather hard upon Arthur that 
he should be banished into that solitary 
trap; but he rejoined us when we 
stopped at High Hesket to bait the 
horses, and have a snack of something 
for lunch. What a picture of desolation 
is the White Ox of this village! Once 
upon a time this broad road formed part 
of the great highway leading towards 
the north ; and here the coaches stopped 
for the last time before driving into 
Carlisle. It is a large hostelry ; but it 
had such an appearance of loneliness 
and desertion about it, that we stopped 
at the front door (which was shut) to 
ask whether they could put the horses 
up. An old lady, dressed in black, and 
with a worn and sad face, appeared. 
We could put the horses up, yes. As 
for luncheon, we could have ham and 
eggs. The butcher only came to the 
place twice a week ; and as no traveller 
stopped here now, no butcher’s meat 
was kept on the premises. We went 
into the great stables; and found an 
ostler who looked at us with a wonderful 
astonishment shining in his light blue 
eyes. Looking at the empty stalls, he 
said he could remember when forty 
horses were put up there every day. It 
was the railways that had done it. 

We had our ham and eggs in a large 
and melancholy parlour, filled with old- 
fashioned pictures and ornaments. The 
elderly servant-woman who waited on us 
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told us that a gentleman had stopped 
at the inn on the Monday night before ; 
but it turned out that he was walking 
to Carlisle, that he had got afraid of 
two navvies on the road, and that he 
therefore had taken a bed here. “Before 
him, no one had stopped at the inn 
since Whitsuntide. It was all because 
of them railways. 

We hastened away from this doleful 
and deserted inn, so soon as the horses 
were rested. They had easy work of it 
for the remainder of the day’s journey. 
The old coach-road is here remarkably 
broad, level, and well-made, and we 
bowled along the solitary highway as 
many a vehicle had done in bygone 
years. As we drove into “merry Car- 
lisle,” the lamps were lit in the twilight, 
and numbers of people in the streets. 
For the convenience of Arthur, we put 
up at an hotel abutting on the railway 
station, and then went off to stable the 
horses elsewhere. 

It was rather a melancholy dinner we 
had in a corner of the great room. ‘The 
gloom that overspread Arthur’s face was 
too obvious. In vain the Lieutenant 
talked profoundly to us of the apple- 
legend of Tell in its various appearances 
(he had just been cribbing his know- 
ledge from Professor Buchheim’s excel; 
lent essay), and said he would go with 
my Lady next morning to see the famous 
market-place where William of Cloud- 
eslee, who afterwards shot the apple 
from off his son’s head, was rescued 
from justice by two of his fellow out- 
laws. ‘Tita was far more concerned to 
see Arthur of somewhat better spirits 
on this the last night of his being with 
us. On our sitting down to dinner, she 
had said to him, with a pretty smile— 


‘¢ King Arthur lives in merry Carlisle, 
And seemly is to sce ; 
And there with him Queen Guenever, 
That bride so bright of blee.” 


But was it not an unfortunate quota- 
tion, however kindly meant? Queen 
Guenever sat there—as frank, and 
gracious, and beautiful as a queen or a 
bride might be—but not with him. 
That affair of the little blue flower on 
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the banks of the Greta was still rank- 
ling in his mind. 

He bore himself bravely, however. 
He would not have the women remain 
up to see him away by the 12.45 train. 
Iie bade good-bye to both of them 
without wincing, and looked after Bell 
for a moment as she left; and then he 
went away into a large and gloomy 
smoking-room, and sat down there in 
silence. The Lieutenant and I went 
with him. He was not inclined to 
speak; and at length Von Losen, 


apparently to break the horrible spell of 


the place, said— 

“ Will they give the horse any corn 
or water on the journey?” 

“T don’t think so,” said the lad, 
absently, “but I have telegraphed for a 
man to be at the station and take the 
cob into the nearest stables.” 

And with that he forced himself to 
talk of some of his adventures by the 
way, while as yet he was driving by 
himself; though we could see he was 
thinking of something very different. 
At last the train from the north came 
in. He shook hands with us with a 
fine indifference; and we saw him 
bundle himself up in a corner of the 
carriage, with a cigar in his mouth. 
There was nothing tragic in his going 
away ; and yet there was not in all 
England a more wretched creature than 
the young man who thus started on his 
lonely night-journey : and I afterwards 
heard that, up in the railway-hotel at 
this moment, one tender heart was still 
beating a little more quickly at the 
thought of his going, and two wakeful 
eyes were full of unconscious tears. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
OVER THE BORDER. 


** And here awhile the Muse, 
Iligh hovering o’er the broad cerulean scene, 
Sevs Caledonia in romantic view : 
Her airy mountains, from the waving main, 
Invested with a keen, diffusive sky, 
Breathing the soul acute ; her forests huge 
Ineult, robust, and tall, by Nature's hand 
Planted of oid ; her azure lakes between 
Poured out expensive, and of watery wealth 


Full ; winding, deep, and green, her fertile 
vales ; 

With many a cool translucent brimming flood 

Washed lovely from the Tweed (pure parent 
stream 

Whose pastoral banks first heard my Doric 
reed, 

With sylvan Gled, thy tributary brook.) 


TuaT next morning in Carlisle—as we 
walked about the red old city that is 
set amid beautiful green meadows inter- 
laced with streams—there was some- 
thing about Queen Titania’s manner 
that I could not understand. She ar- 
rogated to herself a certain importance. 
She treated ordinary topics of talk with 
disdain. She had evidently become 
possessed of a great secret. Now every- 
one knows that the best way to discover 
a secret is to let the owner of it alone ; 
if it is of great importance, she is sure 
to tell it you, and if it is of no import- 
ance, your ignorance of it won’t hurt you. 

We were up in that fine old castle, 
leaning on the parapets of red sandstone 
and gazing away up to the north, where 
a line of Scotch hills lay on the horizon. 
That is a pretty landscape that lies 
around Carlisle Castle—the bright and 
grassy meadows through which the 
Eden winds, the woods and heights of 
the country beyond, the far stretches of 
sand at the mouth of the Solway, and 
the blue line of hills telling of the wilder 
regions of Scotland. 

In the-courtyard below us we can see 
the Lieutenant instructing Bell in the art 
of fortification. My Lady looks at them 
for a moment, and says— 

“ Bell is near her North country at 
last.” 

There is at all events nothing very 
startling in that disclosure. She pauses 
for a moment or two, and is apparently 
regarding with wistful eyes the brilliant 
landscape around, across which dashes 
of shadow are slowly moving from the 
west. Then she adds— 

“‘T suppose you are rather puzzled to 
account for Arthur’s coming up to see 
us this last time.” 

“‘T never try to account for the insane 
actions of young people in love.” 

“That is your own experience, I 
suppose ?” she says, daintily. 
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“Precisely so—of you. But what is 
this about Arthur ?” 

“Don’t you really think it looks 
absurd—his having come to join us a 
second time for no apparent purpose 
whatever ?” 

“ Proceed.” 

“Oh,” she says, with some little 
hauteur, “I am not anxious to tell you 
anything.” 

“But I am dying to hear. Have you 
not marked my impatience ever since 
we set out this morning ?” 

“No, I haven’t. But I will tell you 
all the same, if you promise to say not 
a word of it to Count von Rosen.” 

“1? Say anything to the Lieutenant? 
The man who would betray the confi- 
dences of his wife—except when it suited 
his own purpose— But what have you 
got to say about Arthur ?” 

“Only this—that his coming to see 
us was not so aimless as it might appear. 
Yesterday he asked Bell definitely if she 
would marry him.” 

She smiles—with an air of pride. 
She knows she has produced a sensa- 
tion. 

“Would you like to know where? 
In that old inn at High Hesket—where 
they seem to have been left alone for a 
minute or two. And Bell told him 
frankly that she could not marry him.” 

Think of it! In that deserted old 
inn, with its forsaken chambers and 
empty stalls, and occasional visits from 
a wandering butcher, a tragedy had been 
enacted so quietly that none of us had 
known. If folks were always to trans- 
act the most important business of their 
lives in this quiet, undramatic, un- 
observed way, whence would come all 
the material for our pictures, and plays, 
and books? These young people, so 
far as we knew, had never struck an 
attitude, nor uttered an exclamation ; 
for, now that one had time to remember, 
on our entering into the parlour where 
Bell and Arthur had been left, she was 
quietly looking out of the window, and 
he came forward to ask how many miles 
it was to Carlisle. They got into the 
Vehicles outside as if nothing had 
happened. They chatted as usual on 
the road into Carlisle. Nay, at dinner, 
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how did those young hypocrites manage 
to make believe that they were on their 
old footing, so as to deceive us all ? 

“ My dear,” I say to her, “ we have 
been robbed of a scene.” 

“T am glad there was no scene. 
There is more likely to be a scene when 
Arthur goes back and tells Dr. Ash- 
burton that he means to marry Katty 
Tatham. He is sure to do that; and 
you know the Doctor was very much in 
favour of Arthur’s marrying Bell.” 

“Well, now, I suppose, all that is 
wanted for the completion of your 
diabolical project is that Bell should 
marry that young Prussian down there 
—who will be arrested in a minute or 
two if he does not drop his inquiries.” 

Tita looks up with a stare of well- 
affected surprise. 

“That is quite another matter, I 

assure you. You may be quite certain 
that Bell did not refuse Count von 
tosen before without some very good 
reason ; and the mere fact of Arthur's 
going away does not pledge her a bit. 
No—quite the contrary. He would be 
very foolish if he asked her at this 
moment to become his wife. She is 
very sorry about Arthur, and so am I; 
but I confess that when I learned his 
case was hopeless, and that I could do 
nothing to help him, I was greatly 
relieved. But don’t breathe a word of 
what I have told you to Count von 
Rosen—Bell would never forgive me if 
it were to reach his ears. But oh!” 
says Queen Tita, almost clasping her 
hands, while a bright light beams over 
her face, “I should like to see those 
two married. I am sure they are so 
fond of each other. Can you doubt it, 
if you look at them for a moment or 
two——” 

But they had disappeared from tlic 
courtyard below. Almost at the same 
moment that she uttered these words, 
she instinctively turned, and lo! there 
were Bell and her companion advancing 
to join us. The poor little woman 
blushed dreadfully in spite of all her 
assumption of gracious self-possession ; 
but it was apparent that the young 
folks had not overheard, and no harm 
was done. 
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At length we started for Gretna. 
There might have been some obvious 
jokes going upon this subject, had not 
some recollection of Arthur interfered. 
Was it because of his departure, also, 
that the Lieutenant forbore to press 
Bell for the Scotch songs that she had 
promised him? Or was it not rather 
that the brightness and freshness of 
this rare forenoon were in themselves 
sufficient exhilaration? We drove down 
by the green meadows, and over the 
Eden bridge. We clambered up the hill 
opposite, and drove past the suburban 
villas there. We had got so much 
accustomed to sweet perfumes floating 
to us from the hedgerows and the 
fields, that we at first did not perceive 
that certain specially pleasant odours 
were the product of some large nurseries 
close by. Then we got out to that 
“shedding” of the roads, which marks 
the junction of the highways coming 
down from Glasgow and Edinburgh ; 
and here we chose the former, which 
would take us through Gretna and 
Moffat, leaving us to strike eastward 
towards Edinburgh afterwards. 

The old mail-coach road to the north 
is quite deserted now, but it is a pleasant 
road for all that, well-made and smooth, 
with tracts of grass along each side, 
and tall and profuse hedges that only 
partially hide from view the dusky 
northern landscape with its blue line of 
hills beyond. Mile after mile, however, 
we did not meet a single creature on 
this deserted highway; and when at 
length we reached a solitary turnpike, 
the woman in charge thereof regarded 
us with a look of surprise, as if we 
were a party of runaways who had 
blundered into the notion that Gretna- 
green marriages were still possible. 

The Lieutenant, who was driving, 
got talking with the woman about these 
marriages, and the incidents that must 
have occurred at this very turnpike, 
and of the stories in the neighbourhood 
about that picturesque and gay old time. 
She—with her eyes still looking towards 
our Bell, as if she suspected that the 
young man had quite an exceptional 
interest in talking of marriages—told 
us some of her own reminiscences with 


a great deal of good humour; but it js 
sad to think that these anecdotes were 
chiefly of quarrels and separations— 
some of them occurring before the 
happy pair had crossed the first bridge 
on their homeward route. Whether 
these stories were not edifying, or 
whether a great bank of clouds, coming 
up from the north against the wind, 
looked very ominous, Bell besought 
her companion to drive on; and so on 
we went. 

It was a lonely place in which to be 
caught by a thunderstorm. We came 
to the river Esk, and found its shallow 
waters flowing down a broad and shingly 
channel, leaving long islands of sand 
between. There was not a house in 
sight—only the marshy meadows, the 
river-beds, and the low flats of sand 
stretching out to the Solway Frith. 
Scotland was evidently bent on giving 
us a wet welcome. From the hills in 
the north those black masses of vapour 
came crowding up, and a strange silence 
fell over the land. Then a faint glimmer 
of red appeared somewhere ; and a low 
noise was heard. Presently, a long, 
narrow streak of forked lightning went 
darting across the black background, 
there was a smart roll of thunder, and 
then all around us the first clustering 
of heavy rain was heard among the 
leaves. We had the hood put up 
hastily. Bell and Tita were speedily 
swathed in shawls and waterproofs; 
and the Lieutenant sent the horses on 
at a good pace, hoping to reach Gretna 
Green before we should be washed into 
the Solway. Then began the wild play 
of the elements. On all sides of us the 
bewildering glare of steel-blue seemed 
to flash about, and the horses, terri- 
fied by the terrific peals of thunder, 
went plunging on through the torrents 
of rain. 

“ Mademoiselle,” cried the Lieu- 
tenant, with the water streaming over 
his face, and down his great beard, 
“your Westmoreland rain,—it was 
nothing to this.” 

Bell sat mute and patient, with her 
face down to escape the blinding 
torrents. Perhaps, had we crossed the 
Border in beautiful weather, she would 
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have got down from the phaeton, and 
pulled some pretty flower to take away 
with her as a memento; but now we 
could see nothing, hear nothing, think 
of nothing, but the crashes of the thun- 
der, the persistent waterfall, and those 
sudden glares that from time to time 
robbed us of our eyesight for several 
seconds. Some little time before reach- 
ing the river Sark, which is here the 
boundary-line between the two coun- 
tries, we passed a small wayside inn ; 
but we did not think of stopping there, 
when Gretna promised to afford us more 
certain shelter. We drove on and over 
the Sark. We pulled up for a moment 
at the famous toll-house. 

“We are over the Border!” cried 
Bell, as we drove on again ; but what 
of Scotland could she see in this wild 
storm of rain ? 

Surely no runaway lover was ever 
more glad to see that small church 
perched up on a hillock among trees 
than we were when we came in sight 
of Gretna. But where was the inn? 
There were a few cottages by the way- 
side, and there was one woman who 
kindly came out to look at us. No 
sooner had the Lieutenant heard that 
there was no inn in the place, than, 
without a word—but with an awful 
look of determination on his face—he 
turned the horses clean round and set 
them off at a gallop down the road to 
the Sark. 

“Perhaps they can’t take us in at 
that small place,” said my Lady. 

“They must take us in,” said he, 
between his teeth; and with that we 
found ourselves in England again. 

He drove us up to the front of the 
square building. With his whip-hand 
he dashed away the rain from his eyes 
and moustache, and called aloud. Lo! 
what strange vision was that which 
appeared to us, in this lonely place, in 
the middle of a storm? Through the 
mist of the rain we beheld the door- 
way of the inn suddenly becoming the 
frame of a beautiful picture; and the 
picture was that of a fair-haired and 
graceful young creature of eighteen, in 
a costume of pearly grey touched here 
and there with lines of blue, who 


regarded us with a winning expression 
of wonder and pity in her large and 
innocent eyes. Her appearance there 
seemed like a glimmer of sunlight 
shining through the rain ; and a second 
or two elapsed before the Lieutenant 
could collect himself so far as to ask 
whether this angel of deliverance could 
not shelter us from the rude violence of 
the storm. 

“We have no ostler,” says the young 
lady, in a timid way. 

“Have you any stables?” says the 
young man. 

“Yes, we have stables—shall I show 
them to you?” 

“No—no!” he cries, quite vehe- 
mently. “Don’t you come out into 
the rain—not at all! I will find them 
out very well myself; but you must 
take in the ladies here, and get them 
dry.” 

And when we had consigned Bell 
and Tita to the care of the young lady, 
who received them with a look of much 
friendliness and concern in her pretty 
face, we went off and sought out the 
stables. 

“Now, look here, my good friend,” 
says Von Rosen, “we are both wet. 
The horses have to be groomed—that is 
very good work to dry one person ; and 
so you go into the house, and change 
your clothes, and I will see after the 
horses, yes ?” 

“ My young friend, it is no use your 
being very complaisant to me,” I observe 
to him. “I don’t mean to intercede 
with Bell for you.” 

“Would you intercede with that 
beautiful young lady of the inn for me? 
Well, now, that is a devil of a language, 
yours. How am [I to address a girl 
who is a stranger to me, and to whom I 
wish to be respectful? I cannot call 
her Mademoiselle, which is only an old 
nickname that Mademoiselle used to 
have in Bonn, as you know. You tell 
me I cannot address a young lady as 
‘Miss,’ without mentioning her other 
name, and I do not know it. Yet 1 
cannot address her with nothing, as if 
she were a servant. Tell me now—what 
does an English gentleman say to a 
young lady whom he may assist at a 
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railway station abroad, and does not 
know her name? And what, if he does 
not catch her name, when he is intro- 
duced in a house? He cannot say Made- 
moiselle. He cannot say Friulein. 
He cannot say Miss.” 

‘‘ He says nothing at all.” 

“ But that is radeness—it is awkward 
to you not to be able to address her.” 

““Why are you so anxious to know 
how to talk to this young lady ?” 

*‘ Because I mean to ask her if it is 
impossible that she can get a little corn 
for the horses.” 

It was tiresome work—that getting 
the horses out of the wet harness, and 
grooming them without the implements 
of grooming. Moreover, we could find 
nothing but a handful of hay ; and it 
was fortunate that the nose-bags we had 
with us still contained a small allowance 
of oats and beans. 

What a comfortable little family- 
party, however, we made up in the 
large, warm kitchen! Tita had struck 
up a great friendship with the gentle 
and pretty daughter of the house; the 
old lady, her mother, was busy in having 
our wraps and rugs hung up to dry 
before the capacious fire-plave ; and the 
servant-maid had begun to cook some 
chops for us. Bell, too—who might 
have figured as the elder sister of this 
flaxen-haired and frank-eyed creature, 
who had appeared to us in the storm— 
was greatly interested in her; and was 
much pleased to hear her distinctly and 
proudly claim to be Scotch, although it 
was her misfortune to live a short dis- 
tance on the wrong side of the Border. 
And with that the two girls fell to 
talking about Scotch and Cumbrian 
words ; but here Bell had a tremendous 
advantage, and pushed it to such an 
extreme, that her opponent, with a 
pretty blush and a laugh, said that she 
did not know the English young ladies 
knew so much of Scotch. And when 
Bell protested that she would not he 
called English, the girl only stared. 
You see, she had never had the benefit 
of hearing the Lieutenant discourse on 
the history of Strathclyde. 

Well, we had our chops and what not 
in the parlour of the inn; but it was 
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remarkable how soon the Lieutenant 
proposed that we should return to the 
kitchen. He pretended that he was 
anxious to learn Scotch ; and affected g 
profound surprise that the young lady of 
the inn should not know the meaning 
of the word “spurtle.” When we went 
into the kitchen, however, it was to 
the mamma that he addressed himself 
chiefly; and behold! she speedily re- 
vealed to the young soldier that she was 
the widow of one of the Gretna priests, 
More than that I don’t mean to say, 
Some of you young fellows who may 
read this might perhaps like to know 
the name and the precise whereabouts 
of the fair wild-flower that we found 
blooming up in these remote solitudes ; 
but neither shall be revealed. If there 
was any one of us who fell in love with 
the sweet and gentle face, it was Queen 
Tita; and I know not what compacts 
about photographs may not have been 
made between the two women. 

Meanwhile the Lieutenant had estab- 
lished himself as a great favourite with 
the elderly lady, and by and by she 
left the kitchen, and came back with a 
sheet of paper in her hand, which she 
presented to him. It turned out to be 
one of the forms of the marriage-certi- 
ficates used by her husband in former 
days; and for curiosity’s sake, I append 
it below, suppressing the name of the 
priest, for obvious reasons. 


KINGDOM OF SCOTLAND, 
COUNTY OF DUMFRIES, 
Parish of Gretna. 





These are to Certifp toall whom these presents 
shall come, that * from the parish 
of * * in the County wy =? 

and * from the parish of * * * 
in the County of * being now here 
present, and having declared themselves single 
persons, were this day Married after the manner 
of the Laws of the Church of England, and 
agreeable to the Laws of Scotland ; as Witness 


* * 


our hands, Allison’ J Bank Toil- house, this 
* * * day of 18 
Before * ~< * { 
d ( = oe . — 
Witnesses, 
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“That is a dangerous paper to carry 
about wi’ ye,” said the old woman, with 
a smile. 

“Why 
tenant. 

“ Because ye might be tempted to ask 
a young leddy to sign her name there ;” 
and what should prevent that innocent- 
eyed girl turning just at this moment to 
look with a pleased smile at our Bell? 
The Lieutenant laughed, in an embar- 
rassed way, and said the rugs might as 
well be taken from before the fire, as 
they were quite dry now. 

I think none of us would have been 
sorry to have stayed the night in this 
homely and comfortable little inn, but 
we wished to get on to Lockerbie, so as 
to reach Edinburgh in other two 
days. Moreover, the clouds had broken, 
and there was a pale glimmer of sun- 
shine appearing over the dark green 
woods and meadows. We had the 
horses put into the phaeton again, and 
with many a friendly word of thanks 
to the good people who had been so 
kind to us, we started once more to 
cross the Border. 

“And what do you think of the 
first Scotch family you have seen?” 
says Queen Tita to the Lieutenant, as 
we cross the bridge again. 

** Madame,” he says, quite earnestly, 
“T did dream for a moment I was in 
Germany again—everything so friendly 
and homely, and the young lady not too 
proud to wait on you, and help the 
servant in the cooking ; and then, when 
that is over, to talk to you with good 
education, and intelligence, and great 
simpleness and frankness. Oh, that is 
very good—whether it is Scotch, or 
German, or any other country—the 
simple ways, and the friendliness, and 
the absence of all the fashions and the 
hypocrisy.” 

“That young lady was very fashion- 
ably dressed, Count von Rosen,” says 
Tita with a smile. 

“That is nothing, Madame. 


so?” inquired the Lieu- 


Did she 


not bring in to us our dinner, just as 
the daughter of the house in a German 
country inn would do, as a compliment 
to you, and not to let the servant come 
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in? Is it debasement, do you think ? 
No. You do respect her for it ; and 
you yourself, Madame, you did speak to 
her as if she were an old friend of 
yours—and why not, when you find 
people like that, honest and good-willing 
towards you?” 

What demon of mischief was it that 
prompted Bell to sing that song as we 
drove through the darkening woods in 
this damp twilight? The Lieutenant 
had just yot out her guitar for her when 
he was led into these fierce statements 
quoted above. And Bell, with a great 
gravity, sang— 

“ Farewell to Glenshalloch, a farewell for ever, 

Farewell to my wee cot that stands by the 

river ; 

The fall is loud-sounding in voices that vary, 

And the echoes surrounding lament with my 

Mary.” 


This much may be said, that the name 
of the young lady of whom they had 
been speaking was also Mary ; and the 
Lieutenant, divining some profound sar- 
casm in the song, began to laugh and 
protest that it was not because the girl 
was pretty and gentle that he had dis- 
covered so much excellence in the 
customs of Scotch households. Then 
Bell sang once more—as the sun went 
down behind the woods, and we heard 
the streams murmuring in deep valleys 
by the side of the road— 

- se hame, hame, O hame fain would I 
ve, 

Hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree ; 

There’s an eye that ever weeps, and a fair 

face will be fain, 

As I pass through Annan water, wi’ my 

bonny bands again !” 


We drive into the long village of 
Ecclefechan, and pause for a moment or 
two in front of the Bush Inn to let the 
horses have a draught of water and 
oatmeal. The Lieutenant, who has 
descended to look after this prescrip- 
tion, now comes out from the inn bear- 
ing a small tray with some tumblers 
on it. 

“ Madame,” said he, “here is Scotch 
whisky—you must all drink it, for the 
good of the country.” 

“ And of ourselves,” says one of us, 
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calling attention to the chill dampness 
of the night-air. 

My Lady pleaded for a bit of sugar, 
but that was not allowed; and when she 
had been induced to take about a third 
of the Lieutenant’s preparation, she put 
down the glass with an air of having 
done her duty. As for Bell, she drank 
pretty nearly half the quantity; and 
the chances are that if the Lieutenant 
had handed her prussic acid, she would 
have felt herself bound, as a compliment, 
to have accepted it. 

Darker and darker grew the landscape 
as we drove through the thick woods. 
And when, at last, we got into Lockerbie 
there was scarcely enough light of any 
sort to show us that the town, like most 
Scotch country towns and villages, was 
whitewashed. In the inn at which we 
stopped, appropriately named the Blue 
Bell, the Lieutenant once more remarked 
on the exceeding homeliness and friend- 
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simply adopted us, and gave us advice 
in a grave, paternal fashion, about what 
we should have for supper. The waiter 
who attended us took quite a friendly 
interest in our trip ; and said he would 
himself go and see that the horses 
which had accomplished such a feat 
were being properly looked after. Bell 
was immensely proud that she could 
understand one or two phrases that 
were rather obscure to the rest of the 
party ; and the Lieutenant still further 
delighted her by declaring that he wished 
we could travel for months through this 
friendly land, which reminded him of 
his own country. Perhaps the inqui- 
sitive reader having learned that we 
drank Scotch whisky at the Bush Inn 
of Ecclefechan, would like to know 
what we drank at the Blue Bell of 
Lockerbie. He may address a letter to 
Queen Titania on that subject, and he 
will doubtless receive a perfectly frank 


liness of the Scotch. The landlord answer, 


[Note by Queen Titania.—*‘ 1 do not see why our pretty Bell should be made the chief subject 
of all the foregoing revelations. I will say this, that she and myself were convinced that we never 
saw two men more jealous of each other than those two were in that inn near the Border. The 
old lady was quite amused by it ; but I do not think the girl herself noticed it, for she is a very 
innocent and gentle young thing, and has probably had no experience of such absurdities. But 
I would like to ask who first mentioned that subject of photographs ; and who proposed to send 
her a whole series of engravings ; and who offered to send her a volume of German songs. If 
Arthur had been there, we should have had the laugh all on our side ; but now I suppose they 
will deny that anything of the kind took place—with the ordinary candour of gentlemen who 
are found out. ] 


To be continued. 
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THE WORK OF VOLUNTEERS IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 
CHARITY. 


Ir is clear to those who are watching 
the work closely, and must even be 
apparent to those less conversant with 
the subject, that a great and growing 
conviction is abroad that our charitable 
efforts need concentrating, systematizing, 
and uniting. There are many signs 
that this conviction is bearing practical 
fruit. All the thirty Poor-law districts 
into which London is divided are now 
provided with Committees for organiz- 
ing charitable relief. The formation of 
these Committees has led gentlemen 
specially interested in the subject to 
come forward in various parts of London 
as candidates for the office of guardians ; 
several such candidates have been elected 
in St. George’s, Kensington, Maryle- 
bone, and other parishes. Nor is the 
movement confined to London. Charity 
Organization Societies, or others of a 
kindred nature, have been established 
in most of the large towns of England 
and Scotland. Conversation, news- 
papers, conferences, all bear witness how 
very generally it is now recognized that 
something ought to be done to improve 
our system of charitable relief, some co- 
operation secured between Poor Law 
and charity, and some efficient means 
adopted to render alms less pauperizing 
than they have hitherto been. It is be- 
coming clear to the public that there 
is a right and a wrong, a wise and an 
unwise charity. Those who have the 
interests of the poor at heart are learn- 
ing, more and more, to consult experi- 
enced people before taking any direct 
steps towards trying to help those who 
apply to them for aid ; those who wish 
to give money beginning to entrust it to 
enlightened committees, instead of en- 
deavouring to distribute it themselves. 
It becomes almost needless now to 
enlarge on the evils of “ overlapping,” — 
No. 156.—vou, Xxv1. 


that is, of various charitable agencies 
covering the same ground whilst ignorant 
of each other’s proceedings ; or to dwell 
on the cruelty of the utter want of sys- 
tem which has hitherto prevailed,—to 
point to poor families assisted by three 
or four agencies at times when they 
needed help least, and others neglected 
by all at times when they needed it 
most. It would not be difficult to give 
examples of these evils, and to show 
that they are inseparable from the con- 
dition of large towns wherever nothing 
is done to secure unity of action amongst 
those who are trying to assist the poor. 
Much has been done. The evils of 
overlapping, on the one hand, and of 
neglect on the other, are being swept 
away wherever organization committees 
with their machinery for thorough in- 
vestigation, and relief societies with their 
power to assist, are in existence. By 
means of this system of inquiry into the 
merits of cases a great degree of uniform- 
ity in dealing with them is secured ; no 
relief is given without due consideration, 
no poor person who chooses to apply 
can fail to have a hearing for his case, 
and similar needs will meet with a 
similar response. All this is no small 
gain. But now a new danger seems to 
me to be arising ; a danger lest, rushing 
from one extreme to another, we should 
leave to committees with their systems 
of rules, the whole work of charity, and 
deprive this great organizing movement 
of all aid from what I may call the 
personal element. The value of this 
element seems to me to be inestimable. 
Charity owes all its graciousness to the 
sense of its coming from a real friend. 
We want to bring the rich and poor, 
the educated and uneducated, more and 
more into direct communication. We 
want to enlist the thought, knowledge 
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sympathy, foresight, and gentleness of 
the educated in the service of the 
poor, and must beware of raising up 
barriers of committees between those 
who should meet face to face. ‘There is 
beyond all doubt in almost every town 
a great amount of volunteer work to be 
had, which, were it organized and con- 
centrated, would achieve infinitely more 
than its best efforts can now accom- 
plish. There is always, however, a 
difficulty in calculating to any great 
extent on volunteer work, inasmuch as 
it is apt to be disconnected, desultory, 
and untrained. 

It is true that where an energetic 
body of visitors is gathered together 
under able and vigilant guidance—where 
their districts are small, their visits fre- 
quent, their written records simple and 
complete, and gaps in their ranks quickly 
filled up, so that their work is not inter- 
mittent—they form a powerful agency 
for good. Such societies are usually the 
first to see the importance of putting 
themselves into communication with 
other charitable bodies; and when 
they do this, little improvement in the 
machinery is requisite. But it is also 
sadly true that the work of a number of 
earnest and devoted volunteers is thrown 
away because their districts are too large, 
their duties indefinite, and their work 
unconnected with that of others labour- 
ing according to any definite plan. 

Several things, then, appear to me 
to be evident—(1), that if the poor 
are to be raised to a permanently 
better condition, they must be dealt 
with as individuals and by individuals ; 
(2), that for this hundreds of workers 
are necessary; and (3), that this multi- 
tude of helpers is to be found amongst 
volunteers—whose aid, as we arrange 
things at present, is to a great extent 
lost. The problem to be solved, there- 
fore, is how to collect our volunteers 


into a harmonious whole—the action of 


each being free, yet systematized; and 
how thus to administer relief through 
the united agency of corporate bodies 
and private individuals; how, in fact, to 
secure all the personal intercourse and 
friendliness, all the real sympathy, all 
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the graciousness of individual effort, 
without losing the advantage of having 
relief voted by a central committee, and 
according to definite principles. The 
way in which this problem has been 
dealt with in one small district of London 
will be seen in the following pages, 
Every district will, no doubt, have to 
deal with the question in a somewhat 
different way, which must be determined 
by its special circumstances; but the 
subjoined sketch of a plan now in 
operation is given because it is always 
easier to see how a scheme will work 
when it comes before us as an actual 
fact, with a definite place and history, 
than when its bare principles only are 
laid down. 

The working of the plan is not yet by 
any means perfect. There are many 
flaws still to be remedied, many breaks 
still to be filled up. It might, perhaps, 
have been better to delay writing 
about it till the working was made more 
complete, had it not been that the plan 
has been successful so far, and that it 
promises to be increasingly so. Besides, 
this seems the time when an account 
of a practical scheme for using indi- 
vidual work in conjunction with that of 
committees may be of real value. The 
need of some such scheme is felt with 
regard to the Poor Law. The Poor Law 
authorities have lately called the atten- 
tion of Boards of Guardians to the suc- 
cess of the Elberfeld system, which 
depends on the careful and systematic 
inquiries of a large number of volunteer 
visitors. The Macclesfield Board of 
Guardians has already invited volunteers 
to aid it under the name of Assistant 
Guardians. The same want is felt with 
regard to charity. On all sides we hear 
of people willing to give their time if 
only they could be sure of doing good. 
They are dissatisfied, they say, with 
district visiting which creates so much 
discontent and poverty, and does so 
little lasting good ; they want to know 
of some way in which their efforts may 
fit in with more organized work. 


In the district in which the fol- 
lowing plan has been tried the poorer 
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inhabitants have for years been accus- 
tomed to make their applications for 
relief daily, between nine and ten o'clock, 
at a house situated in the centre of the 
parish. The mode of administering 
relief has been changed, but the house 
is still used for the reception of applica- 
tions. The names are taken down, and 
one of the blank forms used by the 
Charity Organization Society! is filled up 
with the account given by the applicant 
of himself and his circumstances. The 
form will then contain a statement of the 
names and ages, occupation, and earnings 
of every member of the applicant’s 
family, his present and his previous 
address, the parish relief he receives (if 
any), the name of the club or benefit 
society to which he belongs (if there be 
such), the particular help he asks for, 
and the ground of the application. 
The form is immediately forwarded to 
the Charity Organization Society, who 
thoroughly investigate the information 
it contains by means of a paid officer. 
It is returned with its statements either 
verified or contradicted, and now 
shows, in addition to what it contained 
before, the report of the relieving 
officer, that of the minister of any 
denomination with which the applicant 
is connected, and his character as given 
by his previous landlord and other 
references. On the day when the appli- 
cation is first made, and the Charity 
Organization Society apprised of it, a 
post-card or other message is sent to 
the visitor of the street or court where 
the applicant resides. This informs her 
of the application, and also that she is 
expected to send in on the ensuing 
Friday any information regarding the 
case which she may already have, or 
may learn from a visit paid during the 
week. She at the same time gives 
her advice as to the best way of deal- 
ing with the application. The Relief 
Committee (of the constitution of which 


1 N.B.—To save confusion, the District 
Committee of the Charity Organization Society 
is throughout this paper spoken of as the 
Charity Organization Society. This seemed 
the simplest way to distinguish it from the 
Relief Committee. 
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we will speak presently) meets every 
Friday evening. They have before 
them not only the valuable infor- 
mation of the Charity Organization 
Society, gathered, sifted, and examined 
by their paid officer and representa- 
tive Committee, but also the detailed 
account of a volunteer who brings to 
bear on the case a fresher and more 
personal sympathy than a paid agent 
ordinarily possesses, who has much more 
time to listen to, and probably more 
patience to elicit, the little facts on 
which so much may depend. Anyone 
will appreciate the value of this who 
has had experience of the difficulty of 
obtaining the evidence of uneducated 
people, women more especially ; they are 
nervously confused, they cannot under- 
stand what are the real points of the 
case, nor state them clearly ; often the 
most important fact of all comes out 
apparently quite by accident in the 
middle of a long sentence after the 
terror of being questioned has worn off. 
Thus the reports sent in, even by 
young or inexperienced visitors, bring 
forward facts which might never have 
come to the knowledge of the Com- 
mittee, while the reports of more prac- 
tised visitors are of still greater value, 
and not unfrequently suggest far more 
efficient ways of helping poor families 
than could have been otherwise devised. 

The applicant himself comes before 
the Committee. He can thus explain his 
prospects, clear,up any apparent dis- 
crepancy of statement, talk over any 
new plan proposed by visitor or Com- 
mittee, and receive, without delay, the 
answer to his application. 

Whatever grant is sanctioned, how- 
ever, or whatever plan of action is sug- 
gested, the visitor is entrusted with the 
management of it, so that where money 
is given it reaches those helped through 
a kind friend; and where some plan is 
recommended, it is tried under the 
friendly and watchful eyes of one who, 
owing to the advantages of education, 
should be wiser in many ways than the 
applicant. Her power, at any rate, is of 
a different kind, and may fill in his 
deficiencies. 

Go 2 
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The province of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society is that of investigation 
only ; while the province of the Relief 
Committee, before whom all the col- 
lected information is placed, and before 
whom the applicant appears, is that of 
final decision or relief. It dispenses the 
funds of the district, receiving money 
from people of all denominations, and 
administering help to all denominations 
without distinction. It is composed of 
two clergymen, one doctor, one school- 
master, three tradesmen. In order to 
secure the attendance of men occupied 
during the day, this Committee meets 
in the evening. One lady, the Referee 
of the Charity Organization, always 
attends as a medium of communication 
between the visitors, Committee, and 
Charity Organization Society. Any 
visitors can attend who wish, but in 
general they find it more convenient to 
report by letter. Unless the Referee 
has much time, one paid worker is 
needed to carry out the work well. In 
the district just described, the former 
almoner is employed, who has great 
knowledge of the people. She attends 
the Committee, and her information 
is found to be most valuable. It is 
a great advantage to have some one 
always on the spot. She receives appli- 
cations, and at once sends notice of them 
to the visitors and Charity Organization 
Society. She communicates to the 
visitors the decision of the Committee, 
pays them money which is voted for 
applicants living in their districts, and 
keeps the accounts. In cases of emer- 
gency she visits, but her main object 
ought always to be to bring the visitors 
in well to their work. 

Such is an outline of the plan adopted 
as regards its main features. Dry and 
formal as it may appear in print, I think 
that anyone who reflects will see how the 
most intimate, loving, friendly way of 
reaching the poor through the efforts of 
kind visitors (each of whom visits chiefly 
amongst those she knows best) has been 
secured, whilst any danger of confusion 
has been avoided, and the chance of over- 
lapping has been reduced to a minimum. 

A few specimens of the kind of cases 


which may come before the Parish Com- 
mittee, and of the mode in which they 
would be dealt with, are here subjoined, 
An cold woman enters the room. She 
gives an anxious, nervous glance at the 
members of the Committee who are 
sitting round the table. She is asked to 
take a seat and to answer the questions, 
which are as kindly put to her as pos- 
sible. Soon, however, she becomes hope- 
lessly confused, and in her long ram- 
bling tale contradicts herself over 
and over again. It seems to be impos- 
sible to discover any reason for her 
actions—why she lives in so dear a 
room, why she persistently hides some 
facts. But reference is made to a note 
sent by the lady-visitor to the Com- 
mittee. She, in a quiet, friendly talk, 
has found out all the old woman’s tale. 
The Committee are thus able to under. 
stand why she clings to the room she 
has lived in for so long, though the rent is 
high ; why she works to keep a lodger, 
when she might live as cheaply alone ; 
why she refuses to tell the names of 
those who help her. All is cleared up; 
and since her relations seem to be doing 
their duty, and the parish making the 
largest allowance which the guardians 
think it right to give outside the work- 
house, a pension of two shillings a week 
is granted her for three months. The 
visitor will pay this pension, and in 
her weekly visit the friendship will 
grow ; she, unconsciously perhaps, will 
supervise the home, and at the end of 
three months, when the old woman will 
appear again to have her pension re- 
newed, she will be able to tell of a life 
which has become quieter and happier. 
Or perhaps a younger woman applies. 
She will tell how illness and mis- 
fortune have reduced herself and her 
husband to poverty. He has at length 
gone into the workhouse infirmary, where 
possibly he may linger on for months or 
years, and she has come to ask for help 
for herself. The Committee see that 
the only result of a gift would be to 
destroy her power of self-help and tempt 
her to lean on the uncertain aid of 
others, while if they helped her ade- 
quately the tax on their own funds 
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would be large, and she would be 
kept in idleness and prevented from 
fitting herself for future work. She 
pleads for a little temporary employ- 
ment, but they tell her that as she has 
no children to need her care, she had 
better at once take a place as domestic 
servant. She says she is not strong 
enough for hard work. They elicit, 
however, that she is a good needlewoman, 
and therefore advise her to seek a place 
as young lady’s maid, or wardrobe keeper 
inaschool. Her reply is, “Thank you, 
but I’d rather muddle on.” The Com- 
mittee is no doubt right: its decision will 
help her to face her future, and to see 
that it is best now, while she is not old, 
to find an occupation by which she can 
permanently support herself. Yet she 
cannot see it at present in this light, it 
comes to her too suddenly. In spite of 
the gentle considerateness of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, it must be hard 
for her to face her fate, receive as it 
vere the verdict, “‘ No more home,” from 
a company of people she never saw before. 
The decision must seem stern. But that 
night a letter will be despatched to the 
laly who has charge of the district 
where she lives, telling her the Com- 
mittee’s decision ; the visitor will gently 
talk to her, advise her, perhaps find a 
situation for her ; when she has resolved 
to take one, the visitor will herself write 
to the Committee asking for a grant for 
an advertisement, or for clothes. 

Others apply to whom the Committee 
recommend a course which seems hard. A 
little sick child must be sent away into 
the country. The father of a family 
must go to a Convalescent Hospital. 
The large and expensive room must be 
given up by the old couple whose wages 
are falling lower and lower. The kitchen 
the dampness of which is sapping the 
children’s strength must be left; the 
idle son must be made to work. The 
advice of the Committee is generally 
refused, but they need not despair. 
They know that in a day or two the 
visitor will call—she will tell the 
mother how kind are those who care 
for sick children, and will gradually 
persuade her to send her little one out 


of the hot, close air which is killing it. 
She will tell the man how much better 
it would be to get thoroughly strong 
than to work on in his weak state; she 
will stir him up by thoughts of the 
bright grounds which surround the Con- 
valescent Hospital; and soon she will 
come to the Committee for the offered 
letter. Going day by day she will break 
down the apathy and carelessness which 
has allowed a high rent or an unhealthy 
situation so long to cripple the strength 
of the family. She will tell of better 
and cheaper rooms, she will appeal to 
both love and prudence, and by kind 
words to-day and by stern refusals to- 
morrow give help till they so far help 
themselves as to move. She will go 
to visit those who are bitterly resent- 
ing the decision of the Committee not 
to help so long as the strong son 
remains idle or children are kept away 
from school. She will speak gently 
and simply of the blessedness of duties ; 
she will tell of the kindness which 
has seen so far that it would make 
the idle industrious, the careless careful, 
the ignorant wise. Perhaps she will 
find and talk to the idler or the truants, 
and them she will induce to go with 
some of their playmates to school, him 
she will stir up to apply for the work of 
which the Committee told him. Thus 
the visitor in her visits will persuade 
and rouse the people to the action that 
the Committee saw to be good, but were 
powerless to enforce. 

Then there are those who suffer 
poverty quietly and shrink from 
making any appeal. These the visitor 
finds out and sends to the Committee 
for their advice and help. Spirited 
and hard-working women, high-class 
working men whose illness has been 
so long that the club money has 
ceased, will thus be brought to the 
notice of the Committee, who will go 
patiently into each case. The woman 
will probably be offered some work ; 
and though she has a hard life at 
home, children to care for, and occa- 
sional mangling to do, she will make 
an effort to accept the offer; some 
means of cure or some quiet work will 
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be proposed to the sick man, or it may 
be thought well to grant him a regular 
sum weekly for atime. In all the cases 
the knowledge of the Committee will 
be brought to bear on the poverty of 
the striving family that the visitor has 
discovered. 

The visitor, however, may not always 
appear to advocate assistance ; sometimes 
she comes to discourage it. People will 
apply whose tale seems good. A man 
wants work ; a girl wants clothes to go 
to a place. At first it appears as if 
they would make good use of help. The 
visitor’s report soon gives another aspect 
to the case. She will tell how on such 
a date the man had lost his work through 
drink, or how the help so often received 
had been misused; it is clear to the 
Committee now that such a man can 
only learn by being left to himself, and 
though he cringingly begs for work, it 
is refused. The visitor will also tell 
how the girl has been frequently helped 
to clothes of which she had made no 
good use, how situation after situation 
had been carelessly lost, how weak 
parents and idle companions had always 
been ready to back her up in bad ways. 
The Committee are thus able to see that 
now she must be taught to earn her 
clothes gradually. So only will she 
learn her responsibilities and reap the 
naturel reward of labour. 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
illustrations that the endeavour of the 
Committee and of those at work under 
them is to give help that shall be 
adequate, and, as far as _ possible, 
permanently beneficial. They feel 
themselves bound, even though the 
applicant be deserving, to refuse aid 
which could be a mere temporary stop- 
gap and confer no lasting benefit, and 
their aim is in every case to rouse the 
spirit of independence and self-help. 

It will also have been observed how 
very valuable an element in the work- 
ing of the scheme the visitor forms; 
that she is not only a channel through 
which useful information reaches the 
Committee, but is, in almost every 
instance, their actual agent in carrying 


out the plans of help adopted. I must, 
however, say something further as to 
the importance of the appointment of 
some lady or gentleman acting as 
Referee ; that, is as a centre for all the 
volunteers working as visitors. For 
if volunteer work is to form a useful 
part of our scheme of dealing with 
the people, we must accept those as 
workers whose work is necessarily in- 
termittent. This must be done in 
order that we may secure a suff- 
cient number of workers, and not 
waste, but gather in and use all the 
overflowing sympathy which is such a 
blessing to giver and receiver. With 
our volunteers, home claims must and 
should come first; and it is precisely 
those whose claims are deepest, and 
whose family life is the noblest, who 
have the most precious influence in the 
homes of the poor. But if the work 
is to be valuable, we must find some way 
to bind together broken scraps of time, 
and thus give it continuity in spite of 
changes and breaks. One great means 
of doing this is to have a living centre. 
This should be secured in the referee. 

The referee in the district here de- 
scribed was appointed in the first 
instance by the District Committee of 
the Charity Organization Society ; she 
was subsequently asked to attend the 
Relief Committee, and has since been 
recognized by the guardians and the 
sub-committee of the School Board as 
the representative of all the visitors 
throughout the district: the guardians 
kindly send to her, after their weekly 
meetings, notes of every decision arrived 
at as to applications for relief; these 
are immediately passed on by her to 
the visitor of the particular court where 
the applicant resides. The School Poard 
has withdrawn its paid agent and en- 
trusted to her and the staff of visitors 
working in concert with her the work- 
ing of the compulsory clauses of the 
Education Act. She thus acts as a 
connecting link between all the various 
agencies at work in the parish. 

It is evident that catastrophe would 
ensue if public bodies such as the 
guardians or School Board attempted 
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to deal directly with such a crude, 
changeful, and untrained body as our 
volunteers necessarily form ; but, com- 
municating with them through the 
referee, they can use their aid and find 
it valuabie. 

The existence of a referee is a help 
to the visitors in various ways. She 
receives applications from all volunteers, 
introduces them to the clergy and 
others who need workers, or enrols 
them as visitors under the Charity 
Organization Society in unvisited courts, 
if such there be. She has nothing to 
do with their work, so far as it is deno- 
minational, but takes note of it so far 
as it deals with visible help. She 
introduces temporary or permanent sub- 
stitutes when visitors are absent from 
town, or ill, or unable from any other 
cause to continue their work; so that 
the threads of it are never broken. 
She is able to give, in a much more 
detailed and personal way than any 
corporate body could do, information as 
to sources of relief, societies available for 
special cases, as to what visitors of other 
denominations are doing, and what help 
the Poor Law will give. For example : 
“Can anything be done about Mrs, 
H ?” a new visitor will ask ; “ her 
room is fearfully dirty, and she is so 
infirm now that she cannot keep it 
clean. She would be better off in the 
workhouse.” “I will communicate with 
the guardians, and no doubt the 
relieving officer will visit and report,” 
the referee will answer. Or another 
volunteer will ask, “Can you tell me 
exactly what the law is now as to com- 
pulsory attendance at school? There are 
several bad cases of neglect in my court— 
what should I do about them?” Or 
another: ‘ No. 7 in Street is in a 
most unhealthy state; can nothing be 
done?” ‘Yes, certainly,” the referee will 
say ; “if the drains arereally, as you think, 
not trapped, the landlord can be com- 
pelled to do it. Write to the Inspector 
of Nuisances, and ask him to look into 
it. He is always most attentive to a 
request of this kind.” Sometimes the 
suggestion will come from the referee. 
“Would you,” she will say to some of 








the ladies, “ make a list of the unvacci- 
nated children in your streets, and tell 
the mothers how and when most easily 
to get the neglect remedied ? They only 
want a little spurring up.” Such is the 
work the ladies find, and the kind of 
help the referee can give. 

Another most important means of 
securing unity of action is afforded by 
the written records which the Com- 
mittee make it a point that the visitors 
should keep—and should keep according 
to one fixed and definite plan. Each 
court has its own separate district book ; 
each applicant has his separate page, 
where the detail regarding him and his 
family can be found at once. The reports 
of the relieving officer, of the clergyman, 
and of any references the applicant may 
have given, are all found in a condensed 
form on this same page. An entry is 
made of every kind of material help 
given, summed up in a money column 
each month; and the visitor is also 
expected to record every month the 
principal events which have happened 
in the family. One line only is allowed 
for this. This rule is made because 
MS. records become useless if they are 
voluminous; the chief events only 
are required and must be carefully 
selected. The book is sent in once a 
month to the referee. 

The privacy of the poor is not in- 
fringed by the use of these records, 
since the books remain exclusively in 
the hands of the visitor and referee, 
and it rests with the visitor to report to 
the Committee only that which she 
deems essential to the right decision of 
a case. And, moreover, nothing of a 
private nature—nothing which could 
imply a breach of confidence—ought 
ever to be entered in the books at all. 

The advantages of thus keeping dis- 
trict books are very great. It is of course 
not unusual for those who visit amongst 
the poor to keep written records of one 
kind or another. But if they are kept 
in various forms and the information is 
not tabulated so as to be readily com- 
prehended by fellow-workers, half their 
value is lost. To be available for general 
use, it is all-important that the books 
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throughout a parish should be uniform, 
and the information contained in them 
complete and condensed. They should 
be arranged so as to bring to a focus all 
the information obtained through the 
Charity Organization Society. Now it 
too often happens that they contain only 
notes of such facts as have come under 
the visitor’s personal observation, and 
are kept by each visitor according to a 
different plan. 

The work itself is an always growing 
one, as the system does not stop at 
mere relief, but uses its machinery 
to carry out every plan of helpfulness 
that can be devised. The visitors 
find that the work opens out as they 
themselves increase in power. Then 
the question arises how the pressing, 
useful things, which so urgently need 
doing, can possibly be got through. “I 
see more to do in my district the longer 
I work there,” one lady said to the 
referee, not long ago; ‘the more I learn 
the more the work increases. I see 
numberless helpful things I could do if 
only I had time. May I divide my 
district? I don’t know which part of 


it 1can make up my mind to give up; 
there are people I should grieve to lose 
sight of in every part of it, yet I cannot 
manage all that I now see ought to be 


done.” “ Do not divide your district,” 
the referee replied; “the Committees, 
Guardians, School Board, and I myself 
cannot easily treat with still smaller 
divisions than that into separate courts 
or streets. Let me introduce you to one 
of the younger volunteers whom you 
may associate with you in the work. 
She is too young to visit alone, or to 
judge what is wise in difficult cases, but 
she will write your monthly reports, 
will be a friendly messenger to pay 
pensions, will call to ask if children 
are at school and report to the School 
Board, will collect savings and keep 
accounts of them, will write about ad- 
missions to Convalescent Homes or In- 
dustrial Schools, will give notice of classes 
and entertainments, and register the 
window plants before our flower shows. 
In short, she will form a friendly link 
between you and the people, will save 
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your time, and be herself trained to take 
the lead hereafter. Mr. R., too, offered 
help in the evening, if you want him 
to establish that Co-operative Store, to 
keep some life in the Working Men’s 
Club, or to collect savings in the court 
on a Saturday night ; and Mrs. S$. offers 
help in money for special cases of want 
which the Committee can hardly take 
up, or for some of our excursions to the 
country this summer. In fact, if you 
will associate other workers with you 
instead of still further subdividing the 
district, it will be much the best.” 

And so the work grows, and the 
various help gets more and more woven 
into one whole. 

Much has been written of late on the 
subject of Sisterhoods and of “ Homes” 
where those who wish to devote 
themselves to the service of the poor 
can live together, consecrating their 
whole life to the work. I must here 
express my conviction that we want 
very much more the influence that 
emanates not from “‘a Home,” but from 
“homes.” One looks with reverence 
on the devotion of those who, leaving 
domestic life, are ready to sacrifice all in 
the cause of the poor, and give up time, 
health, and strength in the effort to 
diminish the great’ mass of sin and sor- 
row that is in the world. I bave seen 
faces shining like St. Stephen’s with 
sight of heaven beyond the pain and 
sin. I have seen shoulders bent as St. 
Christopher’s might have been—better 
in angels’ sight than upright ones. I 
have seen hair turned grey by sorrow 
shared with others. And before such, one 
bends with reverence. But 1 am sure we 
ought to desire to have as workers, joy- 
ful, strong, many-sided natures, and that 
the poor, tenderly as they may cling to 
those who as it were cast in their lots 
amongst them, are better for the bright 
visits of those who are strong, happy, 
and sympathetic. 

“Send me,” said one day a poor 
woman who did not even know the 
visitor's name, “the lady with tlie 
sweet smile and the bright golden hair.” 

The work amongst the poor is, in 
short, better done by those who do less 
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of it, or rather who gain strength and 
brightness in other ways. I hope fora 
return to the old fellowship between 
rich and poor; to a solemn sense of re- 
lationship ; to quiet life side by side; 
to men and women coming out from 
bright, good, simple homes, to see, teach, 
and learn from the poor; returning to 
gather fresh strength from home warmth 
and love, and seeing in their own homes 
something of the spirit which should 
pervade all. 

I believe that educated people would 
come forward if once they saw how 
they could be really useful and with- 
out neglecting nearer claims. Let us 
reflect that hundreds of workers are 
wanted ; that if they are to preserve 
their vigour they must not be over- 
worked ; and that each of us who might 
help and holds back not only leaves 
work undone, but injures, to a certain 
extent, the work of others. Let each 
of us not attempt too much, but take 
some one little bit of work, and, doing 
it simply, thoroughly, and lovingly, wait 
patiently for the gradual spread of good, 


and leave to professional workers to deal 
for the present with the great mass of 
evil around. 

To recapitulate, then, let me say that 
I think the operations of the Charity 
Organization Society have been wholly 
beneficial so far, but that it will have 
to secure more extended personal in- 
fluence between rich and poor if it is to 
be permanently successful. As a Society 
it is doing its work; it is contending 
for justice and order; it has urged us 
not to corrupt our fellow-citizens ; it has 
instituted inquiries in support of truth; 
it has responsible officers; it is an up- 
holder of method, and it will help us to 
be swift, just, and sure in our gifts. 
3ut it can never be a more living edu- 
cational body than the law is. The 
Society can never be a vital, loving, 
living force ; it can never wake up en- 
thusiasm, nor gently lead wanderers, 
nor stir by unexpected mercy, nor 
strengthen by repeated words of guid- 
ance. The ground once cleared by it, 
the work remains for individuals to 
carry on. 

Octavia Hint. 
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THERE are four great shrines in Europe 
to which pilgrims still resort, much as 
their forefathers were wont to do in the 
Middle Ages: not churches in great 
cities, whither the worshippers may come 
with other business on hand and other 
ends in view besides their designs of 
piety, but genuine places of pilgrimage, 
where the town has grown up round the 
cloister, and whither men and women 
journey by thousands only for the health 
of their souls or the miraculous cure of 
their bodies. Such ancient fashions of reli- 
gion have longdied from among usin Eng- 
land, but we may see them (and they are 
worth seeing) where they are still pre- 
served in the unchanging faith and practice 
of other lands. Three great shrines— 
Loreto, Maria Zell, and Sant Iago—are 
out of the track of most travellers ; but the 
fourth, the great convent of Einsiedeln, 
which boasts its 150,000 or 200,000 
visitors every year, is in the most 
frequented part of Switzerland, midway 
between the Lakes of Lucerne and 
Ziirich ; and I cannot but think that if 
the sights there to be seen were more 
generally known, we should not have 
been, of all the crowds of English at 
Lucerne last year, the only visitors to 
Einsiedeln on the great annual festival 
of September 14. 

The story of Einsiedeln began more 
than a thousand years ago. Its founder, 
St. Meinrad, Count of Sulgen, a Hohen- 
zollern and an ancestor of the present 
Emperor of Germany and of Prince 
Leopold of Hobenzollern, was born in 
797, at his mother’s castle of Siilich, and 
educated at the convent school of Reich- 
enau, on a little island in Lake Con- 
stance. Unlike the other great hermit 
of the Alps, St. Nicholaus, a warrior 
and statesman in his early days, Meinrad 
seems not to have entered at all into 
active life: he passed from one cloister 


to another, studious, pious, and gentle, 
until (according to a little book which 
tells the history of Einsiedeln) “ the 
sight of the lonely peaks of the Etzel- 
berg, daily before his eyes, awoke in the 
earnest man longings for a solitary life.” 
And so, as an “ Einsiedler,” or hermit, 
he retired to a little hut, built for him 
by a pious lady, on the Etzelberg. Driven 
thence by the increasing number of those 
who sought his advice and help, he re- 
treated to the then wild forests of the 
Finsterwald, and made his cell where 
now the great church and convent stand, 
risen in abundant harvest from the little 
seed of good. Here he received in 
solemn gift from Hildegarde, foundress 
and Abbess of the great Ziirich convent, 
and daughter of King Louis, the grand- 
son of Charlemagne, a sacred image of 
the Virgin and Child, which from the 
ninth to the nineteenth century has 
reigned, and reigns still, at Einsiedeln. 
“ Four-and-twenty years had Meinrad 
lived here with the blessing of God and 
the love of his fellow-men, when two 
robbers, seeking treasure, came to his 
cell. Though he instantly discerned 
their purpose, he received them lovingly ; 
he entertained them like friends. Whilst 
he was refreshing them with food, and 
giving them counsels useful for their 
own safety, they fell on him and slew 
him. Tracked in every place by two 
ravens which the saint had kept, the 
murderers were detected, and they were 
tried and executed in Ziirich ;” where, 
in memory of this miracle, long stood 
the “Raven’s Hotel,’ now the Hotel 
Bilharz. 

Meinrad’s death (the thousandth anni- 
versary of which was celebrated with 
great pomp ten years ago at Einsiedeln) 
took place in 861. Forty-five years 
later, his cell was occupied by Benno of 
Strasburg, a brother of Rudolph of Bur- 
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gundy. With the help of some who 
joined him here, he cleared out the fer- 
tile meadow still called “ Bennau,” or 
Benno’s Field. After twenty-one years 
Benno was induced, sorely against his 
will, to accept the bishopric of Metz. 
There his bold rebukes and reforms 
earned him the hatred of the nobles, 
who at last seized him and put his eyes 
out. The crime was duly punished, 
and every effort made to keep the good 
bishop in Metz; but he yearned for 
the peace of Einsiedeln and the little 
company of brothers there, and returned, 
blind and weary, to live some years still, 
and die among them. 

By his successor, Eberhard of Stras- 
burg, the first stone of the convent was 
laid, and regular monastic life, after the 
Benedictine rule, was commenced. Gra- 
dually, too, a great church rose above and 
enclosed the little chapel with the sacred 
image. In 948 Conrad, Bishop of Con- 
stance, came, with a great train of priests 
and nobles, to consecrate the finished 
building. At midnight before Septem- 
ber 14, the day fixed for the ceremony, 
he went to the church to spend the 
early hours in prayer; but at the door 
he was stayed by the sound of heavenly 
music, and, looking in, beheld a multi- 
tude of angels going through all the 
forms of consecration. In the Virgin’s 
chapel he saw our Lord officiating in 
priestly dress, surrounded and assisted 
by saints; before the altar stood the 
Blessed Virgin, robed in light. The 
vision faded with the dawn; but Con- 
rad, spell-bound, knelt in the same spot 
till mid-day, in spite of entreaties to 
begin the service. Then he told what 
he had seen; but they held it for a 
dream, and urged him to proceed to the 
consecration. As he at last did so, a 
voice spoke from above, thrice repeating, 
“ Brother, stay ; the chapel is consecrated 
by God.” Then, with reverence, they 
forbore their persuasions, and Conrad 
only consecrated the great church which 
stood over the chapel. 

Such is the legend of the “ Engel- 
weihe.” Sixteen years later Conrad 
went, with the Emperor Otho I., to 
Rome, and laid before Leo VIII. the 


question whether the chapel should 
receive regular consecration. This, after 
consultation with many bishops, the 
Pope decided against, acknowledging as 
valid the miraculous work of the angels. 

Great, after this, were the glories of 
Einsiedeln. Emperors and kings sent 
rich gifts and made over land. Abbot 
Gregory, nephew of our English King 
Alfred, and brother-in-law of Otho the 
Great, was created a Prince of the 
Empire, which dignity, by a further 
decree of Rudolph of Hapsburg, de- 
scended to his successors: they are 
Prince-Abbots to the present day. Dis- 
tinguished pilgrims flocked to Einsiedeln. 
Otho the Great was there in 965, the 
Emperor Sigismund in 1417, Ferdinand 
III. in 1442; St. Nicholaus came in 
1480, St. Charles Borromeo in 1576. 
The visitors’ list is nine centuries long, 
and rich in the names of princes. Marie 
Louise came in 1814 ; Queen Hortense 
came year by year, and hither brought 
her son Louis to receive his first com- 
munion. The Bourbon Princes came in 
1859, the Orleans in 1863. The family 
of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern visit 
frequently the foundation of their holy 
ancestor St. Meinrad. 

Yet, for all these royal favours, Ein- 
siedeln has had times of trouble. Many 
times has it been robbed or burnt in the 
conflicts of the adjacent cantons. Worst 
of all, the French army came there in 
1798, and, after their unfailing habit in 
those days, carried off all they could, 
and burnt the rest. Even the sacred 
image they packed up and sent home ; 
but the monks, forewarned of the coming 
danger, had hidden away the true Vir- 
gin, and it was a counterfeit which tra- 
velled to Paris. The real image wandered 
long into various graves, buried first at 
Alpthal, then at Haggenegg; next it 
travelled across the Rhine to Bludenz ; 
then by sea to Trieste ; later to Bludenz 
again. In some places where it had 
been concealed, the peasants built chapels, 
as our King Edward raised crosses 
where the body of his queen had rested. 
At length, in 1802, it was brought back 
in triumph to its ancient home. 

There we saw it on the 14th of Sep- 
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tember last. The previous evening we 
came from Lucerne to Brunnen, a little 
town lying in the angle formed by the 
great turn of the lake southwards. From 
Zug, or Ziirich, Einsiedeln may be even 
more easily reached than from Lucerne. 

We started early next morning, but 
earlier still came heavy boat-loads of 
pilgrims across the lake from Scelisberg. 
Later, we drove past them on their 
weary walk to Einsiedeln: a band of 
village-folk led by their priest, and by 
two boys carrying processional crosses, 
upside down at this stage of the journey. 
The road lay straight inland, gradually 
rising. To our right, the beautiful 
mitre-shaped Mythen peaks were now 
veiled in cloud; but to the left we had 
fine views of the Lowerz Lake and the 
broad sides of the Rigi beyond; and 
looking back, as we rose higher the 
snowy ranges of the Uri-Rothstock rose 
higher also, only more beautiful for the 
dim soft clouds which clung round their 
sharp cliffs. 

We halted half-an-hour at Sattel, and 
went to look at the battle-field of Mor- 
garten, near there. About twelve o’clock, 
in a fertile undulating plain, set round 
with hills, we espied the towers of Ein- 
siedeln, high ahove the level of all sur- 
rounding buildings. The little town 
has but two obvious industries, the sale 
of “objects of piety” and the entertain- 
ment of visitors. One house in every 
three is an inn, and dedicated to St. 
Meinrad, St. Nicholaus, or any saint in 
the calendar—a pleasant variation from 
the foolish monotony of Luzerner Hofs, 
Englischer Hofs, and the like. And of 
the shops, at least an equal proportion 
are given up to pilgrims’ wares, rosaries, 
crucifixes, and images, so that each 
street reproduces the quaint old Rue St. 
Sulpice in Paris, where all the outward 
piety of trade in the city seems collected. 
A third industry, less outwardly visible, 
is that of printing; for books of devotion 
from Einsiedeln travel all over the 
world. One firm alone employs sixteen 
printing-presses, all for religious works. 


The Platz, where the ceremonies of 


the day were to take place, was a space 
like in shape and size to Trafalgar Square, 


though rather larger; and, like Trafal- 
gar Square, slanting downhill. At the 
upper side stand the long lines of the 
convent, straight and monotonous, and 
in their centre the church, double- 
towered, of immense size, but no very 
beautiful design. In front of these the 
ground is raised to form a level terrace, 
which is approached in the centre by a 
broad flight of steps, and under the 
brow of which arcades are built stretch- 
ing down to right and left in a broad 
semicircle, At the lower side the Platz 
is bounded by a line of hotels. As we 
saw the scene, on a bright cloudless day, 
it was very attractive. The pilgrims 
were everywhere: clustered round the 
arcades, swarming up and down the 
steps, leaning over the balustrade at the 
terrace edge. And, lest the word “ pil- 
grim” should suggest “ travel-stained 
garments” and “sorrowful counte- 
nances,” it must be added that they 
looked a well-contented set of holiday- 
makers ; though, as they were Swiss, 
without much vivacity or personal 
beauty. There were traces of pic- 
turesque costume among the women ; 
some had plaited their hair with inter- 
mixed white tape, and then stuck in two 
broad silver spoons, after the fashion of 
one canton; natives of Basle came with 
foolish big black bows, flapping raven- 
like over their heads; Lucernese dis- 
played the length of their hair in two 
tightly plaited tails hanging down be- 
hind. More valuable, from an artistic 
point of view, were the rich, brilliant 
tints of dress; no whites, no pale blues 
or pinks, but deep browns and purples, 
flashing scarlets, and dull greens. In 
some dresses scarlet and green were put 
together with a stiff fashion of outline 
which struck one as the actual copy of 
some old Holbein picture of the Ma- 
donna. The men were, as usual, soberly 
dressed. 

A large fountain stood in the centre 
of the Platz,whence, by fourteen separate 
spouts, water flowed out and splashed on 
the pavement round. The legend is 
that from one of these our Lord once 
drank, but which one is not known: so 
we saw the more devout among the pil- 
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grims gravely going all round, and drink- 
ing from every spout in succession. One 
old man had a ginger-beer bottle, which 
he was gradually filling up with a few 
drops from each of the fourteen spouts! 
A lively trade was going on in the 
arcades. Our English church-shops, 
with a few recent exceptions, sell little 
else than books or tame pictures, sug- 
gestive of thought, it may be, but 
making no appeal of outward brightness 
or beauty. Very different were the pious 
fairings sold in the arcades at Einsiedeln. 
How pretty the things were! One 
shop would be hung all over with glit- 
tering cascades of pendant rosaries, 
brown and silver, black and gold, coral 
and silver, ivory, crystal: the next 
would be filled with little altars lavishly 
overlaid with flowers and gilding, and 
little dolls in jewelled and tinselled 
robes. Then a division of the arcade 
might be devoted to wax wares ; straight 
tapers, and tapers coiled up like balls of 
string, and models in miniature of legs, 
arms, or eyes, destined for “votive offer- 
ings” at the shrine of the Virgin. Next 
one fell across clay models of ‘ Maria- 
Einsiedeln,” varying in size from tiny 
little idols at ten a penny, to very 
big ones at twopence or threepence. 
The cheapest were pretty little terra- 
cotta images an inch long, modelled 
gracefully enough : the Virgin crowned, 
with a sceptre in her hand and the 
crowned Infant in her arms ; her robe 
covered loosely in front with gold- 
leaf and bright touches of scarlet and 
green paint. But as they made simul- 
taneous advances in price and in size, 
the images grew to a great ugliness. At 
fourpence they were eight inches high ; 
the robe, shaped like an isosceles tri- 
angle, descended in straight widening 
lines from the neck to the feet, plastered 
with gilding, and spotted with paint, 
while a ludicrous effect was super- 
added by blackening and polishing the 
faces of both the Virgin and the Child. 
The triangle was reversed in some 
images representing, I suppose, the 
Infant Saviour: there the “ swaddling 
clothes” of orange and gold are shaped 
like a sheath for scissors, and the trans- 


parent waxen head, with black dots for 
eyes, is laid on an aureole of bright gold ; 
the whole enclosed in a pasteboard box 
with glass lid, and costing a halfpenny. 
Minute tin boxes were on sale, pocket 
oratories, which when opened disclosed 
more minute leaden Madonnas; these 
ranged in price from a halfpenny to six- 
pence. A few sober shops sold books, 
tracts, and pious handbills. Many of 
these were so earnest and good that one 
or two superstitious exceptions ought 
hardly in fairness to be quoted. But 
there was a curious preface to one 
prayer, “found in 1505 on the tomb of 
our Lord”:—“ He who daily says or 
hears said this prayer, or who carries 
it about with him, ... shall not die 
of sudden death, shall drown in no 
water, burn in no fire, perish in no 
battle, be hurt by no poison... . If 
you see a man fall in a fit in the 
streets, and lay this prayer on his right 
side, he will stand up at once and re- 
joice in his recovery. .. . The house 
where this prayer is found shall not be 
injured by lightning. He who daily 
says or hears said this prayer shall three 
days before his death receive a sign from 
God.” This wondrous prayer is a sort 
of litany to the Holy Cross and to our 
Lord, ending with a threefold invoca- 
tion familiar to us in the Devotions of 
Bishop Andrews. —The fair had of 
course overflowed the arcades: there 
were long lines of wooden booths in all 
directions, where similar goods were 
displayed and similar crowds of pur- 
chasers attracted. 

We went on to the church, and found 
it very big and gaudily bright. The 
roof was vaulted, and covered with 
coarsely-painted frescoes. The side aisles 
were, as usual, occupied with numerous 
chapels ; and for this high festival the 
relics were exposed on every altar. 
There, as through a glass side in each 
coffin, we saw the withered bodies of 
saints and martyrs, wreathed about with 
strings of beads, flowers, and gilt orna- 
ments; the outline of the features 
traced in pearls, rings put on the fin- 
gers, a crown on the head, and the 
instrument of martyrdom laid in the 
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clenched hand. It looked as if reve- 
rently and lovingly done, and was in no 
degree ridiculous, though strange and 
grotesque. There was nothing of value 
sufficient to rival the glories of St. 
Nicholaus at Sarnen, with his real blue 
sapphire eyes and topaz nostrils; but 
very likely the French Republicans of 
1798 are answerable for this. 

Standing in the centre of the nave, 
facing the west door, was the famous 
angel-consecrated chapel, crowded about 
with pilgrims. It was made of black 
marble, and, like a great bird-cage, shut 
in behind and partly at the sides, and 
wired round the front with iron rails ; 
through which, as through prison-bars, 
we saw the lighted altar, and above, 
‘“‘Maria-Einsiedeln ” herself, so swathed 
and sunk in cloth of gold, lace and satin, 
that only the faces of the Virgin and 
Child were visible ; all jet-black, as it 
apparently behoves ancient and sacred 
images to be. The rest of the tiny 
edifice was wreathed with paper flowers, 
and covered with scarlet and white in- 
scriptions in German,—pious rhymes, 
mostly, about the angel-consecration. 

Wandering down the side aisle, we 
lighted on a placard, concerning benedic- 
tion of the pious wares from the arcades. 
At one hour, all rosaries were to be 
blessed ; at another, images and cruci- 
fixes, if made of certain specified mate- 
rials ; but it was expressly added that 
articles in plaster and tin would not be 
blessed. Certain medals would take 
longer to bless, and must be sent in be- 
forehand. 

The choir of the church, a marvel 
of colour, was shut off by a light 
screen, in front of which were a multi- 
tude of chairs, filling half the nave ; 
men sat to the right, women to the left. 
Overhead hung a handsome chandelier, 
the gift of none less than Napoleon IIL, 
with an extract from the will of Queen 
Hortense traced round its inner circle : 
“Je désire mettre moi et mes enfants 
sous la protection de la Sainte Vierge.” 
Nor was this the Emperor’s only gift to 
Einsiedeln. When, thanks to a letter 
of introduction to the Prince-Abbct, we 
were admitted into-the convent itself, 


Sanctuary. 


we began to think of Einsiedeln almost 
as of the ideal church, where kings 
and princes should give presents and 
bring gifts; where Imperial enemies 
should fall down together and do service. 
There, hung together in the refectory, 
we found them all: Napoleon III. and 
Eugénie ; the Emperor of Germany and 
his brother the late King of Prussia ; 
the Emperor and Empress of Austria 
and their young son; the King of 
Bavaria. All were life-size portraits ; 
all gifts from the monarchs themselves. 
And as if to complete a fated circle, 
there was the portrait of Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, introduced in one of 
two charming pictures by Miicke, of 
Dusseldorf—his father’s gift to the con- 
vent in 1861. The picture represents 
Hildegarde in solemn procession, bring- 
ing the sacred image to Meinrad. Prince 
Leopold is drawn as a youth by the 
side of the Abbess, carrying a banner; 
and few ideal faces could be purer or 
more faultless in beauty. A courteous 
priest led us through the convent, 
adding interest to all he showed and 
told us by the gentle grace of his 
manner. He spoke perfect English, and 
indeed we were struck by the evident 
good education and gentlemanly bearing 
of all these monks—born gentlemen, if 
we judged rightly. Their occupations 
and interests were many : collections of 
birds, minerals, books; photographs, 
wood-carving, a collection of gigantic 
nine-foot square engravings. Our guide 
asked us about the recent Scott Cen- 
tenary Festival ; perhaps with a special 
interest in Sir Waiter, because the scene 
of “Anne of Geierstein” is laid in 
Switzerland, and several characters in 
the book swear frequently by “Our Lady 
of Einsiedeln.” 

Leaving the convent, we went to ceek 
for food and refreshment somewhere. 
The effect on the hotels of a sudden rise 
from the daily average of 200 visitors 
or so, to an incursion of 10,000, can be 
easily conceived. The “ Peacock” couid 
not offer us even an attic; but they 
brushed us down in the passage, and 
carried us basins of water into the 
kitchen. As to food, there were three 
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or four tables dhéte in the course of 
the day, but every place was pre-en- 
gaged, apparently by pilgrims of higher 
position or greater possessions than the 
general crowd: French ladies, English 
Roman Catholic sisters, priests of a 
superior class. However, they did what 
they could for us, and at least let us 
forage for ourselves. 

As the day passed on, the religious 
feeling among the pilgrims clearly grew 
stronger. A long sermon was preached 
in German to a very large, silent audi- 
ence; another in French to French- 
speaking pilgrims. At four o’clock, a 
long procession started from the great 
school connected with the convent, and 
moved slowly into the church; a 
number of women first, headed by a 
hard-featured damsel, who led in a 
familiar Gregorian the chanted response, 
“ Ora pro nobis,” to the successive names 
of saints given as versicles by the monks 
who followed. A door in the church 
near the choir led into the hall of con- 
fessionals, a dim long room, encircled 
with little wooden constructions, where 
priests sat, hearing confessions in Ger- 
man, French, Italian, English, and 
Romansch ; sometimes the priest would 
have a kneeling figure on each side of 
him, apparently receiving a confession 
in each ear. Men and women were 
standing about waiting their turn. 

As it grew dusk, the aspect of the 
church was very strange. Each chapel 
was besieged by a little crowd: women 
swaying to and fro, as they passed the 
rosary beads through their slow fingers ; 
some few ecstatic, kneeling with out- 
stretched arms ; some in groups, a large 
family or party of friends, were making 
theroundof the chapels, pausing to repeat 
at each their monotonous roll of prayers. 
The sacred chapel was pressed on from 
all sides; hundreds of votive offerings 
were strung on the iron bars, long rows 
of lighted tapers were stuck on the 
ledge below, and pilgrims knelt all 
round, while old women, asleep from 
sheer fatigue, rested their heads against 
its walls. Nor was there the usual 
silence of Roman Catholic churches, for 
the low hum of praying voices was 


rising like a storm ; in a strange mono- 
tonous, wordless way, coming one hardly 
knew whence or how, and beating all on 
one wailing note. 

We saw them begin to illuminate the 
church. It was a curious effect when, at 
the end of the long dark vista, a brilliant 
fiery cross glided slowly up from the 
ground and hung suspended over the 
high altar. Outside, when all was com- 
plete, the scene was one hard to de- 
scribe, harder still to forget. Every avail- 
able place was illuminated uniformly 
with small, clear oil-lamps. With their 
soft golden lustre, the lower line of 
every window in the long convent 
facade was traced out, displaying the 
rare beauty of a great concerted illumi- 
nation, falling in regular ordered lines. 
The church porch was very brilliant, 
massed round with lamps, and sur- 
mounted by the sacred monogram and 
a large cross. Moreover, the arcades, 
the hotels below, and all the houses 
within sight were traced with the same 
lustrous golden lines; and high on 
the hills a large brilliant cross seemed 
in the darkness to float in the air. 
In the lower right-hand part of the 
Platz, a great altar. Behind stood an 
illuminated transparent picture of the 
Madonna, and above this a smaller 
sketch of angels’ heads; the golden- 
tinted lamps surrounded both with a 
deep border, tracing out arches and 
pillars of light. The altar was raised 
on steps covered with scarlet cloth ; it 
faced the cathedral with all the wide 
stretch of the Platz between, and seemed 
to wait, as the multitude of people 
were waiting, for what was to come. 

Inside the church there wasnow scarcely 
standing-room. ‘The gallery was traced 
round with lamps. Behind the choir 
screen all was brilliant light, figures 
moving to and fro, clouds of incense 
floating up, dimming the gorgeous vest- 
ments of the officiating priests, broken 
pieces of chant caught up and answered 
by an organ at the further end of the 
church. Last came the solemn eleva- 
tion of the Host; and then the gates 
were opened, and slowly down the 
centre of the church moved the long- 
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expected procession. First the chant- 
ing choristers with lighted tapers ; next 
the bishops, priests, visitors, a hundred 
or more ; and then, under a splendid 
canopy, in trailing robes stiff with gold, 
came the Prince-Abbot, bearing in a 
high jewelled chalice the consecrated 
Host ; and, as he passed, all fell on their 
knees or bowed to the very ground. 

I wish, and hopelessly wish, I could 
describe the scene on the Platz. It 
was a perfect summer night, with neither 
moon nor cloud, and the dark dome of 
the sky seemed to quiver with the 
multitude of the stars. The convent 
and the church, the arcades and the 
hotels, all were sketched out with long 
brilliant lines of light ; the great cross 
on the distant hill, with no visible 
standing-point, looked like a new 
wonder of the heavens. On every 
side, silent and bareheaded, some 
10,000 people were waiting ; and what 
they waited for was coming: a long pro- 
cession with glimmering lines of tapers 
slowly moving out from the church 
doors, across the terrace, down the steps, 
then curving round towards the illu- 
minated altar. As the Abbot came 
out of the church, the low chant of the 
choristers was caught up by a sudden 
burst of military music: as he passed 
down, the close-pressing lines of people 
knelt on both sides. He came to the 
altar and there prayed, under the star- 
lit sky, with bishops, in vestments only 
less gorgeous than his own, grouped 
round him. In the balcony of a house 
near was a picturesque band of priests, 
with various instruments, and of choris- 
ters, who accompanied the service with 
some beautiful mass-music ; the effect 
was heightened by the soft, distant tones 
of a hidden organ, which filled every 
interval. As if to leave no emotion 
untouched, one was startled now and 
then by the sudden thunder of cannon 
from the hills behind. The climax came 
when the music was hushed, and, amid 
such silence that his every tone was 
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heard, the Prince-Abbot turned round 
to the people, and three times raising 
the Host on high, three times blessed 
them in the Holy Name; while three 
times, as he paused between, the tolling 
sound of the cannon shook the air, and 
the whole multitude knelt on the 
ground, as if a sudden gentle wind 
were passing over a field and bending 
every blade of grass. 

Then the procession was formed again, 
and made its way back to the church. 

There is no more to tell. The service 
was continued, but the crowd in the 
church had become a real risk to en- 
counter. And so we took our carriages 
again and drove back to Prunnen, get- 
ting there after midnight. But those 
who were true pilgrims and took no 
carriage-help fared differently. Crowds 
of them, we were told, would stay till 
morning in devotion before the shrine; 
thousands would sleep in the town, 
getting what accommodation they could; 
and very many would pass the night 
walking home. 

I think that at Einsiedeln we were 
at first inclined—looking only at the 
gaudy display of pious wares, and at 
the intermingling of a petty trade in 
sweets, umbrellas, and handkerchiefs— 
to scoff: but we remained to pray. As 
the day drew on, the earnestness of the 
pilgrims became very evident. One 
forgot the vacant gazings, the curious 
eyes of kneeling and praying pilgrims 
which followed us through the church : 
for we began to see that these were 
exceptional, and that the rule was one 
of steady, hearty prayer, of simple 
faith and real devotion: tempers of mind 
which neither Protestantism nor philo- 
sophy could have improved. And who 
that saw the vast kneeling multitudes, 
and heard the chant of importunate 
voices of men and women dutifully 
rendering the best worship, perhaps, 
they were capable of, could wish to 
make these Swiss pilgrims either philo- 
sophers or Protestants ? 





THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


Here is a most legitimate field for 
Government action. On the principle 
before laid down, that when there is a 
matter which greatly concerns the indi- 
viduals of a State, in which matter those 
individuals, however well-instructed, 
energetic, and potent they may be as 
individuals, cannot possibly arrange 
the matter well for themselves, the 
duty lies upon the State to do it for 
them. Now, this is expressly the case 
with almost all sanitary improvement. 
What single individual, or what number 
of collected individuals, can provide for 
himself or themselves the requisites for 
sanitary well-being? Not as regards 
earth, air, water, or food, can this be 
done by any individual, unless, indeed, 
he lives in the country and has no near 
neighbours ; for even in village commu- 
nities there is almost the same dearth 
of sanitary arrangements as in great 
towns. The moment that even a few 
people are collected together in any 
spot, there comes the need of a con- 
trolling power to keep in due subordina- 
tion to the sanitary welfare of the little 
community, the non-sanitary action of 
each householder entering into the com- 
munity. 

I have always endeavoured to illustrate 
my views on Government by individual 
instances. I have known a block of 
buildings, built by a builder upon a 
height. The drainage and sewerage have 
been led down the hill, there they have 
met with the drainage and sewerage 
from another block of buildings, built 
by another builder, upon another height. 
Neither of the builders had any concern 
with the general outfall for sewerage 
and drainage; and a more admirable 
plan for introducing fever into both 
these blocks of buildings could not well 
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be devised. Is not this a case in which 
Government interference is needed ? 

The want of foresight which there 
has been in all matters connected with 
sanitary well-being—especially in regard 
to the growth of great towns—is exces- 
sive and amazing. It appears as if there 
had been more foresight in earlier days 
than during the last fifty or hundred 
years. There is an old Act often quoted 
by me, of which the words of the pre- 
amble alone suffice to show the antiquity 
of the Act. It begins thus : “ Si homme 
fait candells dens ung vill ;” and then 
proceeds to make the necessary regula- 
tions for preventing any injury to the 
health of the neighbourhood from candle- 
making. Queen Elizabeth had some 
idea of the value of space when she 
insisted upon cottages not being built 
without having some land attached to 
them, and designated those which had 
not been so built as “silly cottages.” 
Moreover, this Queen and her successor, 
James the First, were much troubled in 
their minds by the increase of London 
in their time. 

What a blessing it would have been 
if some potent persons in earlier days 
had gained for the Crown, or for the 
public, the low lands at Lambeth which 
are now so densely populated, and where 
there are now factories which are so in- 
jurious to the sightliness and to the 
durability of the great buildings near 
them. To lessen or remove this great 
evil would now be a work of exceeding 
magnitude. For it is to be recollected 
that not only have the factories to be 
removed elsewhere, but that homes have 
to be found for the artisans and labourers 
who gain their living in connection with 
these factories, 

It is very well to say, in a cynical 
fashion, “ Posterity can do nothing 
for us: why should we do anything 
for posterity?” But several of us are 
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parents, and perhaps there are few 
things which should give us more cause 
for anxiety than the reflection of how 
our children and granchildren will be 
crowded up in great towns if we neglect 
the opportunities which are still open 
to us for providing some breathing 
room for them. Among the good works 
which have been done for this metro- 
polis, there are none, perhaps, for which 
our posterity ought to be more grateful 
to us than the formation of the Victoria 
and Battersea Parks, and the Embank- 
ment of the Thames, looked at solely as 
a-means of giving more air and space. 
Our buildings and statues may appear 
to a future generation very ugly and 
ungainly, and they may somewhat un- 
gratefully ridicule their ancestors for 
the want of sense and taste which they 
may discover in those buildings. But 
they cannot be otherwise than grateful, 
if they reflect at all upon the subject, 
for any spaces which we have left open 
for them at places which will then 
perhaps be situated centrally in the 
midst of still-increasing population. 
This subject of sanitary legislation 
and administration branches out into 
many directions, which can only be indi- 
cated in this work. For example, it is 
a great disgrace to a community that it 
should not have provided places in 
almost every great town, and especially 
in sea-board towns, for the reception of 
persons of the poorer classes entering 
those towns in a state of infectious 
disease. The mischief which proceeds 
from the absence of such receiving places 
is almost incalculable. The commerce 
of the world has become so extensive, 
the number of persons who depend upon 
that commerce is so large, that it would 
be in the highest degree hazardous to 
make more diseases subject to the 
restraint of quarantine than those 
which are made so at present. Yet it 
is an awful thing that a vessel containing 
persons labouring under the diseases of 
small-pox, or of typhus, or of scarlet 
fever should be allowed to land their 
human foci of disease, and to let them 
go, without any restraint or supervision, 
into the most densely populated districts 
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of great towns. No well-governed 
community would permit such a thing 
to be done, but would insist upon 
Lazarettos being provided for the recep- 
tion of persons labouring under infec- 
tious or contagious disease. 

Again, while according to the princi- 
ple of the Roman Law Wwe may admit a 
certain right in the individual to possess 
all that is under his land, and all that 
is above it, we must still desire to re- 
strain, by Government interference, any 
noxious use that may be made of this 
extreme right of property. We have 
therefore, as a nation, undertaken the 
control of noxious works ; but this con- 
trol has been very imperfectly exercised. 
Legislation, in this respect, has been of 
the most piecemeal character. Take, 
for example, the legislation directed 
against the Smoke nuisance. It is very 
limited in its extent; and its operation 
is not effectual even in the districts to 
which it is limited. There are suburbs 
of our great metropolis, thickly popu- 
lated, and subject to the smoke nuisance 
arising from great works or large fac- 
tories in the neighbourhood, to which 
suburbs the Act does not extend. Again, 
even in those places to which the Act 
does extend, it is most carelessly admi- 
nistered, as anyone may perceive who 
looks from Vauxhall Bridge or West- 
minster Bridge, and sees the dense 
masses of smoke arising from the Surrey 
side of the river, driven, if the wind is 
favourable, against the delicately sculp- 
tured masonry of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, If our legislators will 
not take care of their own building, and 
of themselves in this matter, does it not 
show how much need there is of pressuie 
being put upon them for the welfare of 
the community, as regards protection 
from this enormous nuisance? It is a 
nuisance of the largest extent and 
influence. It deforms and defaces the 
finest buildings ; it corrodes the greatest 
works of art; it inflicts the annoyance 
of frequent painting and renewing of 
decoration; it checks the growth of 
vegetation ; it injures furniture ; and it 
causes an expense which has been esti- 
mated to amount to millions of pounds 
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in the course only of a single year. It 
is a shameful waste of the precious 
material to which it Owes its existence ; 
it is injurious to health ; it depresses 
the spirits ; and, what is worse than all, 
it gradually makes people contented 
with, and even unobservant of, a state 
of dirt and dinginess which is most 
hurtful to health. Very profound and 
subtle experiments have of late years 
been made in this and other countries, 
which tend to show that disease in its 
subtlest forms is connected with, or at 
least finds a nidus in, those minute 
portions of dust and dirt which the 
good housewife is so perseveringly 
anxious to remove for the sake of her 
furniture if not of her children. But 
the good housewife is gradually checked 
and disheartened in her endeavours 
after cleanliness, when her abode is in 
an atmosphere which increases all her 
labours tenfold. I always remember 
the story which came out in evidence 
before some commission of inquiry, of 
the poor woman who, coming from the 
country into some dismal part of London, 
was observed for some time to make 
great efforts in cleaning the yard in 
which she lived; but the hopelessness 
of the work gradually caused her to 
relax her endeavours, and she became 
as indifferent to dirt as her neighbours. 
Something of this kind occurs to every 
housewife who lives in an atmosphere 
which is so perverse and enduring a 
counter-agent to all her best endeavours. 

I would entreat any of my readers 
who may take an especial interest in 
this branch of sanitary science, to study 
the works of Count Rumford, who has 
nowhere shown more remarkably his 
great powers of thought and calculation 
than in dealing with this subject. 

I come now to the adulteration of 
food. This is one of the most important 
of sanitary subjects, and one which 
most loudly calls for the interference 
of Government. It is also one in which 
the individual is very little able to 
protect himself. It is a monstrous evil 
that a man is not able to buy the exact 
commodity which he is willing to pay 
for. It is no answer to him that the 
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adulteration is harmless. But in how 
few cases is it harmless? And, for the 
most part, how utterly unable the 
customer is to detect the adulteration 
in any substance used for food or drink 
which is of a composite character. How 
few of us are chemists! I do not know 
of a more cruel wrong, or one which the 
State is more bound to provide against, 
than when a poor man comes for some 
liquid which is to assuage his thirst, 
and drinks, instead of that, a horrible 
compound, which has the property of 
increasing instead of assuaging thirst. 
Similar remarks, though not quite of so 
dire a nature, may be made as regards 
the two principal requisites for human 
food—bread and meat. But I have 
said enough to show, I think, how 
desirable it is to have Government in- 
spection and supervision for the principal 
necessaries of human life. 

But now to come to the root of the 
matter. Everybody can see that there 
is much that requires to be done in 
sanitary affairs. The question is, how 
to do it. There are doubtless many 
innocent persons who believe that when 
once the attention of the Legislature 
is seriously devoted to a particular 
grievance, and legislation takes place in 
consequence, the grievance is sure to be 
removed. In short, they have a belief 
in the virtue of an Act of Parliament, 
which belief is not by any means par- 
taken by those who have experience in 
the operation of Acts of Parliament. 

One notable deficiency which occurs 
in many Acts that have already been 
passed in reference to this subject, is, 
that no adequate provision is made for 
the necessary funds, and sometimes even 
no distinct provision as regards the per- 
sons who are to administer the Act. 

I here repeat what I have said several 
times before, that in the word “ govern- 
ment” I mean to include those who 
are, from their position or their station, 
naturally the governing people in any 
neighbourhood. Without their aid and 
co-operation little can be done to remedy 
the sanitary evils which are so patent 
to all men’s observatign. The object, 
as it seems to me, of any great sanitary 
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measure is, that it should be an enabling 
Act, and especially that it should be an 
Act which provides for the constitution 
of districts in which sanitary action 
may take place. At present there are 
hundreds of localities which can hardly 
be said to be under any local govern- 
ment at all. The outlying suburbs of 
large towns are places singularly devoid 
of local government. In a town there 
is generally some kind of an established 
local government. In strictly rural 
neighbourhoods there are the local mag- 
nates, who, from the possession of land 
and other causes, have really consider- 
able powers of sanitary action, even 
without any additional legislation on 
the subject. But take the suburbs of 
any great town, of London, for instance, 
and see how entirely they are bereft of 
anything like local government. 

The inhabitants are in general a very 
intelligent set of people, but are very 
frequently upon a level as regards local 
influence. There is no commanding 
person amongst them corresponding to 
the mayor of a town or to the great 
landholder of a country district. More- 
over, these inhabitants of suburbs are, 
for the most part, either professional or 
mercantile men, thoroughly absorbed, 
for the greater part of the day, in their 
own business or profession. But amongst 
them there must be many men of govern- 
ing minds, fully aware, too, of the un- 
sanitary evils to which their district is 
subjected. I have often heard persons 
so situated complain of their want of 
power to remedy any crying nuisance in 
their neighbourhood. Busy men though 
they are, they would not grudge to give 
up occasionally some of the time which 
is left to them after business hours, to 
attend to local grievances and local im- 
provements. But there is no constitu- 
tion under which they can act. A 
general sanitary measure which could 
be considered to be perfect must not 
leave any single locality unprovided 
with some local authority which could 
take the supervision of sanitary affairs. 
Here I must say that I think that in 
any measure clagning to be perfect this 


local authority should not be mixed up 
with any other local authority. I think, 
for instance, that a vestry or a board of 
guardians cannot, from its nature, be in 
all respects a first-rate sanitary board. 
And not only in this country, but 
throughout the world, I believe that 
sanitary matters will never be managed 
in the best possible way until every 
district throughout the world has its 
especial sanitary government. This, of 
course, is an ideal state of things; but 
it is often very desirable to see what is 
the best possible arrangement for pro- 
viding against any difficulty, and then 
to come as near it, practically, as the 
circumstances will admit. 

It is to be remembered that in this 
particular case, that is, in dealing with 
sanitary difficulties, you have to en- 
counter an almost sleepless enemy, per- 
petually taking new forms, and varying 
very much in different localities. Hence 
it is almost impossible to provide specifi- 
cally in any general Act of Parliament 
against all the variety of unsanitary 
evils which may affect a neighbourhood. 
You must give large general powers to 
the local authorities; and what the 
central government should aim at is 
mainly to give enlightenment and to 
exercise supervision. But hardly in any 
ease should the central authority de- 
generate into a body which usurps local 
authority, or endeavours to do more 
than to furnish aid and guidance, and 
occasionally to undertake legislation for 
particular objects which are brought to 
its notice by the local authority, and 
which have hitherto not been provided 
for. 


1 The foregoing chapter was written before 
the author was made aware of the sanitary 
measures introduced and proposed to be in- 
troduced by our own Government. The 
considerations, however, which he has put 
forward are mostly of a general nature, apply- 
ing to all governmental action, whether of 
States or of powerful individuals; and the 
principles which he advocates are such, he 
thinks, as must continue to be well borne in 
mind, to ensure the successful administering 
of any sanitary legislation that may take 
place in any country. 
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PART I. 
SPRING IN A WORKHOUSE. 


Ir was a soft delicious day in spring. 
The trees were budding into leaf, and 
some of the flowering shrubs in the 
gardens had already burst into blossom ; 
and yet it was still so early that the 
recent inclemency of winter was fresh 
in the mind, and the brightness and love- 
liness of spring seemed the brighter and 
the lovelier by force of contrast. Purple 
tints rested on the hills, distant about 
ten miles from our dusty town ; and who 
could help longing, on such a day, to 
“forsake the busy haunts of men,” and 
exchange the hot pavement for their 
cool, elastic turf, and the varied hum of 
street-life for the soft, hushed murmur- 
ings of brook, and bird, and rustling 
leaf, the only sounds that break the 
silence of their beautiful solitudes ! 

There was a “languid sweetness” in 
the air, to which the bustle of market- 
day in a country-town seemed incon- 
gruous ; and yet it was pleasant, too, to 
hear the busy market-folk, as they met 
in the streets, exchanging hearty sen- 
tences of congratulation on the beauty of 
the weather, as though they were, every 
one of them, the happier for it. 

Our errand conducted us away from 
the chief thoroughfares, gay with shops 
and thronged with prosperous well-to-do 
people, through back streets and bye- 
lanes, into a quarter inhabited by some 
of the poorest classes of the inhabitants. 
We found ourselves walking along a 
straggling, irregular street, in which al- 
most every house was of a different size 
and pattern, and only like its neighbours 
in never getting above a certain limit of 
ugliness and dinginess, within which this 
class of habitation seems to be doomed 
to be built. How dirty were the tribes of 


children that we saw as we passed by, 
playing in the gutter; how untidy the 
rough-haired women who now and then 
stepped out of the cottage-doors ; how 
ragged and uneven the pavement, where 
the entrance of some court, or alley, 
abutted on the main street ; how little, 
in short, there was, of anything that 
was pleasing to the eye, and how much 
that stood out in strong and disagreeable 
relief against the bright background of 
sunshine and blue sky, making one’s 
heart ache to think how little chance 
thousands of people have, of finding out 
how beautiful the world is. 

What can the inhabitants of such a 
place as this know of spring? we felt 
inclined to ask. Can the freshness of 
the opening year touch such as these 
with any other feeling than one of mere 
physical satisfaction that it is warm, 
that the cruel cold of winter is gone 
by? 

Almost every cottage window rebuked 
the question, for even the most neglected- 
looking, where the muslin blind, that 
no decent cottager would be without, 
was dirtiest and most ragged, where 
broken panes of glass were mended with 
newspapers, or stopped with rag, was not 
without a silent acknowledgment of the 
coming of spring, in the shape of some 
mug, or broken pitcher, filled with prim- 
roses, or daffodils, sometimes with a 
straggling bit of blackthorn stuck un- 
symmetrically in the midst. 

Of how much happiness were these 
posies the token! In childhood the 
coming into blossom of certain flowers 
form epochs in the year, joyfully antici- 
pated, and affectionately remembered. 
It is a white day when the earliest 
violet is discovered, and the first blossom 
on the hawthorn is worth any pains that 
must be taken to gather it, and is brought 
home with triumph! What plans are 
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laid in school as soon as it is known 
that primroses are out, for flower gather- 
ing expeditions on weekly half-holidays ! 
What delightful rambles when the day 
comes at last, through such lanes and 
fields as are attainable! What plunging 
of little hands into mossy banks, amongst 
the folded spires of the cuckoo pint, 
and the tiny fronds of baby ferns, each 
rolled up in its stiff green spiral ! 

Happy the children who have such in- 
nocent pleasures within reach! We were 
glad to know that less than a mile from 
the very dingiest and most brick-enclosed 
court or alley in that country-town were 
banks and hedgerows starred with 
thousands of primroses, as free to the 
raggedest street-child as to the best- 
dressed little boy or girl in the place. 
[Alas, we speak of several years ago, 
and since then brick has been laid to 
brick, and roof has succeeded to roof, so 
that we cannot help pausing with a sigh, 
to wonder how many of those primrose- 
banks are yet left !] 

The above reflections brought us to a 
large, wooden gate, crowned with spikes, 
and set in a stone wall of unusual height, 
defended at the top with bits of broken 
glass. Not without some little difficulty 
we pushed the heavy gate open, and found 
ourselves on a neatly gravelled road, 
enclosing a semicircular piece of turf, 
and leading to a large red brick building, 
a “many-windowed fabric huge,” whose 
entire exterior, down to the very bricks, 
seemed to our fancy to wear a stern air 
of official responsibility and formality. 

Perhaps the framed placard which 
was almost the first thing that met our 
eyes, on crossing the threshold of this 
formidable-looking pile, and which con- 
tained a copy of some Act of Parlia- 
ment relating to the treatment of RE- 
FRACTORY PAUPERS was hardly needed 
to make us aware that we were in the 
Union Workhouse. The placard was 
all in unreadably small print except 
these two words, whose large capitals 
seemed to glare at every one who entered 
in a severely admonitory manner. 

The porter was out, and there was a 
little brown boy with a pale face and 
wistful eyes, that gave one the fancy that 


he must have been missing his mother 
without knowing it, all his poor little 
sickly life long, keeping the door in 
his stead. He knew us, and only smiled 
and pulled his forelock, as we crossed 
the entrance-hall and entered a brick 
passage, between whose high brick walls, 
pierced with numerous doors, and open 
to the sky, we must cross the interior of 
the Workhouse quadrangle. 

The first wall to our left was the wall 
of the dining-hall, and presently we 
passed the open door of the kitchen, and 
had a glimpse of a stout woman busied 
over the fire, assisted by another woman 
in workhouse attire, and by a couple of 
girls from the school. The elder girls, 
we are told, are sent by turns into the 
kitchen, to learn what they can of 
cooking. 

After this, more brick passage and 
more doors, over one of which the in- 
scription “Casual Ward” is to be 
noticed. Since the Amateur Casual 
wrote his celebrated paper we have often 
glanced with interest through the open 
doorway of this ward ; but the arrange- 
ments are quite unlike those described 
in the London Workhouse, except in 
the one particular that the floor is of 
brick. The entire ward is occupied by 
a single cumbrous piece of furniture, 
which might perhaps be called a com- 
pound bedstead. It is a huge wooden 
structure, with a high division in the 
centre, from which it is partitioned off 
into a series of cribs, each of which is 
covered with a dark-coloured counter- 
pane. 

In a little while we found ourselves 
leaving the open brick passage for a 
covered way, which ended in a closed 
door, where we rang a bell, and were 
admitted into the Workhouse Hospital. 

We seemed to have travelled a long 
way from the smiling weather outside, 
and to have reached an abode where day 
always wore a selfsame neutral tint. 
Save that we could see the distant blue 
of the sky far overhead, as we trod 
those brick-paved, brick-enclosed pas- 
sages, what sign of the presence of 
spring had met us, since we entered the 
Workhouse door? Here, at last, we 
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said to ourselves, going back to our 
former train of thought, we have come 
indeed to a region into which only 
some of the warmth, but little, or none, 
of the joy and beauty of spring can 
penetrate. And what if it were other- 
wise? What if this great building were 
some ancient palace of charity, of quaint 
and picturesque architecture, and stand- 
ing in lovely garden-grounds, would any 
one of the inmates care for its beauty, 
or be one bit the happier for it, unless 
it contributed, in some measure, to 
personal comfort ? 

For who are the inmates of this 
building ? 

The sinful, the sorrowful, the suf- 
fering, the dregs and outcasts of society, 
who would die in the streets of vice 
and wretchedness, but for this refuge— 
beings, helpless and miserable, but not 
the less lawless and hard to rule; 
some few of the respectable poor, 
driven hither by temporary misfortune, 
and impatient to the last degree of the 
base contact into which it has brought 
them ; children, some orphans, some 
deserted by their parents, many of 
them the offspring of the vagrant and 
criminal classes; sick people, too 
poor, too low down in the social scale, 
to hope for admission to any other 
hospital ; old people, whose improvident 
lives find here their natural conclusion, 
and other old people, who, in being 
brought here, are overtaken by a fate 
which they have dreaded more than 
they dreaded death, and against which 
they struggled blindly for years, until 
the helplessness of age conquered 
them. 

The workhouse is like a desolate 
island in the midst of a threatening 
sea. It is the sole resource of countless 
human waifs and strays, struggling in 
an ocean of difficulties; and, like a 
desolate island to shipwrecked mariners, 
it is at once a refuge and a prison. 
They are always looking out for some 
vessel to come and fetch them off, or they 
“tempt the waves once more,” in some 
frail boat or raft, of their own construc- 
tion; or if, after all, they resign 
themselves to die where they are, they 
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do it sadly and unwillingly. Food, 
warmth, and shelter; that they get in 
their desolate island, and for that, 
beaten and tossed by the waves of 
circumstance as they have been, they 
are often more thankful than those to 
whom the bare necessaries of life are 
matters of course, can well understand ; 
but their lot has been shaped for them, 
not by choice, but by hard necessity, 
and there is little that is attractive in 
its aspect. 

What difference can the beauty of 
spring make in such imprisoned lives ? 
What is nature’s smile in the world 
outside to the inmates of a work- 
house? 

To some, it is true, spring is the 
season of escape. It is warm, winter 
is over, the time is come for them 
to venture to leave their refuge, and 
try to pick up a living for them- 
selves elsewhere. But there are, in 
every workhouse, a certain number 
of helpless beings who have never 
known, and never can know, any 
other home; and there are the aged, 
and the incurably sick, who once knew 
liberty, but have been forced to exchange 
freedom for food and shelter—what is 
the use of spring to them, except to 
excite longings for what they cannot 
have ? 

Wait! Let us see. For we have 
nearly reached our destination. The 
hospital door has been opened, and our 
question, ‘‘ May we go into the Infirm 
Ward?” has received an aflirmative 
answer. Here is the door, with the 
name painted up outside. Were you 
ever in such a place? No? Come in 
with us then, and see what it is like. 

A large, oblong, four-windowed room, 
with whitewashed walls. Down each 
side of the room a row of beds, of which 
two or three have bedridden occupants ; 
at the far end a fireplace, with a table 
near it, and some half-dozen vld women 
dressed in blue gowns, and white aprons, 
and thick white cotton caps, sitting 
round in an irregular half circle, some 
on chairs, some on the ends of the 
nearest beds. 

As we enter one of the old women 
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round the fireplace rises, and comes 
forward with an exclamation of pleasure. 
She is a young person of about sixty- 
five, who has been selected for her 
youth and activity to have the care of 
the ward; that is, to use her own 
phraseology, it is her business to “do” 
for those oldj women who, through age 
and helplessness, can no longer “do” 
for themselves. And, on the whole, 
she is not inefficient. She is, perhaps 
in rather a rough way, but as well as 
she knows how, kind to her helpless 
charges, and she is. certainly popular 
with them. For she is bright and 
lively, with a ready laugh, and a droll 
tongue, and “the old ladies do like to 
be put in Hannah’s ward,” we were 
once told. 

Hannah advanced to meet us that day 
with a broad smile of welcome, and 
greeted us with the exclamation— 

“There! to be sure! Ain’t I glad 
you be come to-day!” 

And as we advanced to the fireplace 
the others endorsed the sentiment with 
various more or less energetic expressions 
of satisfaction. 

“Yes, Hannah was just a saying, 
observed one, “that she did wish you 
might happen to chance to come to-day.” 

“So I was,” put in Hannah, rather 
quickly (she is a favourite of ours, but 
we must confess she did rather like to 
keep the lead in the conversation), “but 
I wasn’t expectin’ of ’ee much, ‘cause 
don’t ’ee see, ’tis such heavenly weather! 
I thought you’d be goin’ out into the 
country somewhere, J would, I know, 
if J was a lady! Now I'll tell ’ee, 
ma'am, why I did want for ’ee to come. 
’Tis ‘cause o’ the pear-tree in the master’s 
garden. He’s out in blossom, ma’am, 
and he do look that beautiful, I thought 
if you could but see it !” 

What an answer to our thoughts! 
Did spring make no difference in a work- 
house ward? Arrogant fancy! Why, 
every wrinkled countenance before us 
was looking brighter than usual merely 
because of the blossom on one pear- 
tree. 

Of course we said we should like of 
all things to see it. 


” 
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“So you shall, ma’am, if you don’t 
mind standing up upon a chair. You 
can see un from these very windows if 
you do squeeze yourself against the wall 
a little, an’ look sideways.” 

Who would not mount a chair and 
look sideways at such an invitation ? 
We did so at once, and we saw the 
pear-tree—or rather part of Aim, for his 
full glory was not visible from that 
point of view. And when we descended 
from that exalted position, all the old 
faces were looking quite pleased and 
eager, and the most phlegmatic old 
woman in the room, who rarely opened 
her lips, or showed any interest in any- 
thing, astonished us by being the first 
to say, “Ain’t he beautiful?” “Ah, but 
you can’t see un so well as he did ought 
to be seen, not therefrom you can't,” 
said Hannah regretfully ; “ you can’t see 
but a part of un therefrom. But he do 
look lovely from the men’s yard. Do’ee 
know what I did do this mornin’, ma’am? 
The door were open, so I just slipped in 
an’ had a good look at un. I hadn’ no 
business there, you know, but nobody 
didn’ see me.” 

Hannah had a real love for flowers. 
Those three geraniums standing on one 
of the window ledges are hers, and she 
shows them to us every time we come, 
and points out every fresh leaf or bud 
with pride and satisfaction. She has 
her pet name for each of them. There 
is her beauty, her great beauty, and her 
little beauty, the last being a little slip 
of a plant growing in an old tin mug. 

Once she was threatened with the 
loss of her plants. Somebody, at this 
moment I forget who, made an official 
progress through the wards, and the 
unlucky plants caught his eye, standing, 
as they did, on an unauthorized bit of 
board which Hannah had somehow 
contrived to add to the narrow window- 
sill to make it wide enough to support 
her pots, and he pronounced them to be 
untidy, and desired that they should be 
removed. 

Hannah was furious! The plants 
untidy! The chief ornament of the 
room untidy! The chief ornament of 
the room to be removed! But as to 
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that, they should never be removed ; 
she should stand in front of her beauties 
and not let anyone touch them. Poor 
Hannah! She well knew her own im- 
potence, even whilst talking defiant non- 
sense, and every now and then wiped 
away a tear at the thought that if her 
flowers must go, they must. But some- 
how or other that order for their re- 
moval was never executed. Perhaps the 
official personage who gave it relented 
when he saw how much pain it would 
cause. Aft any rate, Hannah’s plants 
were never touched, and continued to 
beautify the window-sill for many a 
long day after. 


PART IL. 
WHAT WE TALKED ABOUT. 


SomE years ago when we used to be in 
the habit of visiting the old women in 
H—— Workhouse rather frequently, we 
used to notice, with some amusement, 
how curiously apt our conversation was 
to repeat itself; how, time after time, 
we found ourselves saying almost ex- 
actly the same things, and that, not 
from wearisome lack of matter, but be- 
cause the old familar topics recurred 
more naturally and pleasantly than any 
others. 

Thus, after the chapter in the Bible, 
that used to be asked for as soon as the 
first greetings were over, had been read, 
first one and then another would almost 
always begin to inquire whether we had 
lately chanced to visit any of those 
neighbouring villages in which their 
homes used to be, and, if we had, they 
would proceed to name any families 
with whom they knew we were, or 
thought it within the limits of possi- 
bility that we might be, acquainted, and 
ask, did we know them, and when had 
we seen them last, and so on. 

There was one frail old woman—she 
is gone to the Home beyond the grave 
now—who used to look so wistfully at 
us, if we answered her question whether 
we had been to E lately, in the 
affirmative! We do not think that 
anyone near and dear to her was still 
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living in her old birthplace, but she 
had acquaintance there, and now and 
then she used to ask leave to go out, 
and would make a pilgrimage there, 
perhaps to look at the graves of her 
dead in the village churchyard—who 
knows ? 

The last time she went was in early 
spring. All the winter she had talked 
of going to E when the fine weather 
came, but when it arrived it found her 
so weak and failing, that Hannah and 
the others tried to persuade her that she 
was not fit for the exertion. But go she 
would. 

“ T shan’t get no stronger if I do wait,” 
she said, ‘an’ I do want to go there 
once again,” 

So she went ; but the eight-mile walk, 
four miles out and four back, was too 
much for her little strength. It was all 
she could do to creep back to the work- 
house, and, once there, she took to her 
bed, and, we believe, never left it till 
her death, which occurred some months 
later. 

Poor Rachel! If we had but heard 
of her intentions beforehand, we might 
have helped her ; but we knew nothing of 
it tilljwe chanced to visit the workhouse 
a few days after her return, and found 
her in bed, not greatly concerned at her 
exhausted condition, but full of triumph 
at having accomplished her wish of see- 
ing E again. She had not meant 
to walk the whole way back, but, by 
some mistake, the friendly cart in which 
she had reckoned on obtaining a place, 
started without her, and she set out on 
foot, thinking, however, that she would 
most likely be overtaken by some convey- 
ance or other before she had gone far, 
and get the offer of a lift. 

“ But I’d bad luck,” she said ; “ every 
conveyance as went past me were full. 
’T was such a disappointment to me every 
time I heard wheels, and thought I'd 
get took up. I could ha’ cried last time 
I did hear summat comin’, an’ twas 
Squire M——’s carriage. I know if 
they'd known how tired I were they'd 
ha’ took I up, for they be kind folk—an’ 
there was room on the box, but they went 
by at a gallop.” 
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Perhaps it will raise a smile when we 
go on to say that another favourite sub- 
ject of conversation amongst these old 
women, was the Queen and the Royal 
Family ! We do not know what private 
sources of information we were supposed 
to have respecting the doings of these 
august personages ; but we were gene- 
rally asked whether the Queen was quite 
well, and how all the Royal Family 
were going on, as though, as a matter of 
course, we must know all about them. 
Somebody or other had once given them 
a portrait of Her Majesty, taken out of 
some cheap illustrated paper, and this 
Hannah had fastened up over the fire- 
place, and regarded with great pride. 
Afterwards, when ia the course of time 
the royal picture became defaced with 
smoke and dust, it was replaced by two 
smaller portraits of the Queen and the 
Prince Consort, and, the last time we 
saw the room, its bare white walls 
were further adorned with the likenesses 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and, if we recollect right, of Princess 
Alice. 

How well we remember going to see 
them once, about a week before the 
Prince of Wales’s wedding, and telling 
them of the various festivities with 
which it was proposed to celebrate that 
event. 

‘* Well, I declare;” said Hannah, “I 
wish I was twenty years younger, to 
enjoy it all! But I'll tell’ee a secret, 
ma’am. We bain’t goin’ to be left out. 
Us old women is going to have our 
*lumination so well as the rest! We be 
savin’ up all our candle-ends out of our 
*lowance o’ candles, an’ the messenger 
(you do know th’ old man what do go 
out wi’ messages—gets us our snuff an’ 
such when we’ve a few pence to lay 
out), he’s a-goin’ to bring us in some 
large pertaters ; an’ what do ’ee think we 
be goin’ to do? I be goin’ to scoop out 
them pertaters, an’ stick the candle-ends 
in ’em, an’ range ’em on the ledges o’ the 
window. Ha! ha! ha! ha! I wonder 
what the Queen ’ould think if she 
knowed us old women was goin’ to have 
our ’lumination too.” 

And she burst into a hearty fit of 
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laughter at the idea, in which almost 
everybody joined. “ Nor we ain’t goin’ 
to want (ie. lack) our feast neither,” 
Hannah continued. “I don’t mean the 
doin’s they be goin’ to have for a// the 
workhouse folk, that ain’t much good to 
me. My dear soul! when you be goin’ 
on for threescore an’ ten, an’ not a 
sound tooth in your head, roast beef 
isn’t much enjoyment to you. You do 
know what we do like, don’t you? "Tis 
our cup o’ tay. We've got some of 
Mrs. ’s tay, which we do consider 
the best tay we do ever get—I be very 
choice over it, I do assure ’ee. An’ we 
be goin’ to drink the health of the 
Prince an’ Princess in a cup of tay, an’ 
long life to ’em both, J say.” 

The ordinary workhouse beverage is 
coffee, which is, we believe, more econo- 
mical than tea. We never heard the 
old women make any complaint about 
it, but we do not think they can have 
liked it much, because of the jubilation 
with which a present of tea was always 
received. But don’t you think that half 
the satisfaction of the cup that “cheers 
but not inebriates” must have been 
neutralised to them by having to drink 
it out of a tin mug? We appeal to any 
lady who reads this paper. Would you 
not, madam, reject with scorn that five- 
o’clock cup of tea which is your pet 
luxury, if it were offered to you in any 
such vessel? And supposing refractory 
paupers have a tendency to break every- 
thing that is provided for them which 
necessitates tin in their case, is that a 
valid reason why quiet old people should 
go without cups and saucers ? 

These old women, too, have a rooted 
detestation of communism, and establish 
their little rights of property, unacknow- 
ledged by authority, but not the less 
strictly respected amongst themselves, 
to every individual thing they use. Ex- 
actly alike as those tin mugs appear to 
your inexperienced eyes, we believe that 
each old woman could, and would, swear 
to the personal appearance of her own 
particular mug in any court of justice. 
They like to play at having something 
of their own ; and why not? What in- 
stinct more natural to old age! And 
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would any deeply essential rule of 
poverty be outraged if they did actually 
possess a few trifles of their very own ? 
—if, for instance, each old woman had 
her especial cup and saucer, saved, it 
may be, out of the wreck of her house- 
hold goods, or the gift of some friend 
or visitor. 

Nor do we suppose that it would be 
against any imaginable principle of 
justice or prudence, if a few arm-chairs 
and footstools, perhaps even a bright- 
coloured rug to lie in front of the 
fireplace, were to find their way into 
the infirm wards of our workhouses. 
We do not mean that the Board of 
Guardians should provide these articles ; 
but we see no reason why the gifts of 
kindly-disposed persons to the poor 
should not sometimes take this shape. 

There is a fashion, however, even in 
doing good, and somehow or other the 
aged poor are not favourite objects of 
popular benevolence. It is rather a 
curious circumstance that in the con- 
spectus of London charities published 
some time ago in the 7'imes, the sum an- 
nually expended on the relief of the aged 
fell short of that spent on any other kind 
of charity; and, only the other day, we 
heard of a suggestion on the part of a 
most estimable kind-hearted gentleman, 
who, we feel confident, never in his life 
intentionally dealt hardly by anybody, 
that it would be a very desirable reform 
to divert to the pet object of the day, 
“educational purposes,’ a certain be- 
quest which was being wasted (accord- 
ing to the intentions of the testator, of 
course; but who at this enlightened 
period cares about the intentions of the 
testator ?) in pensions to the aged poor. 

Well! we must not quarrel with 
nature. We cannot help feeling more 
interest in the little child just starting 
on life’s journey, for whom we think we 
can do so much, than it is possible for 
us to do in the travel-stained old pilgrim, 
on the very brink of another world, for 
whom we know we can do so little. 
Nevertheless, the little we can do should 
at least be done ; and does it not strike 
one that if to the sturdy tramp, who 
wilfully encumbers the rates, the work- 
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house should be made more of a prison 
than a refuge, to the aged poor, who 
have come there to die, it should no less 
certainly be made more of a refuge than 
a@ prison ? 

There are the windows, for example ; 
perhaps some one, reading the first part 
of this paper, may have exclaimed at 
the idea of having to mount a chair to 
see out of window, “ Windows are not 
usually placed at such an inconvenient 
elevation.” 

Yes ; in workhouses they are. Pro- 
bably the very first thing that would 
strike a stranger on entering such a ward 
as I have been describing, would be the 
curious anomaly that all its four windows 
are situated so much nearer to the ceil- 
ing than to the floor, that they look like 
windows down to the ground reversed, 
and turned into windows up to the 
ceiling. They are, of course, as useful, 
as mechanical centrivances for admitting 
light, as any other windows ; but beyond 
that, people who by the laws of gravi- 
tation are compelled to reside, not upon 
the ceiling but upon the floor, cannot 
possible derive much pleasure or advan- 
tage from looking out of them. 

Of course, there are reasons, and, we 
doubt not, sufficient reasons, for this 
peculiar style of architecture. A great 
many very unruly and troublesome in- 
mates are apt to find their way into 
workhouses, and inaccessible windows 
may, very likely, be a wise arrangement 
as far as they are concerned. Another 
reason, perhaps, may be that when the 
windows are thus packed up aloft, more 
space to arrange the rows of beds is 
acquired, and more certain freedom from 
draughts obtained ; but it is a plan that 
makes a room loek uncommonly dull, 
and often have we wished that we could 
drag down even a Single one from its 
lofty situation to a height at which it 
would be possible for the old people to 
look out, as well as for the light of day 
to come in. Might not such a sin 
against outward uniformity be forgiven 
in consideration of the letting in of a 
little more brightness upon some very 
monotonous lives ? 

Women of sixty-five and upwards are 
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not the material out of which refractory 
paupers are made. They have been 
driven to the workhouses by the pres- 
sure of extreme poverty and the infir- 
mities of age: should we not try to 
make the refuge in which their short 
remaining span of life is to be spent 
as pleasant to them as we can? The 
“smile of home,” indeed, we cannot 
give them; but such minor adjuncts 
to happiness as a bright room, with 
cheerful windows, and exemption, as 


far as is consistent with good order,, 


from such workhouse regulations as have 
somewhat of a penal aspect, do lie in 
human power to withhold or to bestow. 

Hannah’s invincible liveliness always 
seemed to us to have a sensible effect 
on the spirits of those around her. 
There was quite a marked contrast 
between the tone of her ward and the 
next, where the woman who held a cor- 
responding post to -hers was depressed 
and querulous, and generally talked 
about her rheumatism. Yet even in 
Hannah’s ward, the element of melan- 
choly was not absent. Far from it. 
It was but thrown a little into the 
background, For example: to take ten 
or a dozen old people and shut them up 
together in a large room may be the only 
way of sheltering them when utterly 
destitute, and does not work badly on 
the whole ; for, in spite of the universal 
dislike to coming in, they do not appear 
unhappy, and are often wonderfully 
cheerful and contented; but it does 
not strike one as the natural mode of 
providing for the comfort of the aged, 
whose infirmities have a tendency to 
unfit them for social life, and to render 
them irritable, querulous, and exacting ; 
so there is nothing very astonishing in 
the fact that many mope and fret for 
weeks after their first entrance, and 
some never get over their misery at 
being parted from their relations, and 
their intense dislike to being herded 
with others. 

I remember one old woman of this 
description, who used to sit in the 
corner on one side of the fireplace in 
Hannah’s ward. Her right arm was 
paralysed, but that was not the grief 
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that caused the ready tears that used 
to spring forth at the mere question, 
“* How are you to-day, Jemima?” 

“T don’t know how I be, an’ I don’t 
seem I cares! TZ'hey haven’t been to 
see me this week. They puts me in 
here, an’ forgets me, Oh, ma’am, I be 
so unhappy here!” 

“There, that’s how you do always go 
on,” interposes Hannah. The words 
sound harsh, but they are not spoken 
unkindly, and, oddly enough, do not 
seem to offend. “ Your daughter-law 
can’t be for ever runnin’ over to see 
an old woman like you. Don’t be so 
unreasonable ; I dare say she'll come 
to-morrow. I declare you ain't a bit re- 
conciled, though you’ve been here two 
years.” 

“No, I ain’t a bit reconciled, an’ I 
never shan’t be,” weeps poor Jemima, 
lifting her apron, with her unmaimed 
left hand, to wipe away her tears. 

Here is another instance of the same 
feeling, pitiable enough, though it does 
not excite the same compassion. Look 
at that stately old woman, propped up 
in bed with pillows, who makes an 
imperative sign that the lady is to come 
and speak to her. What an expression 
of settled discontent there is in her 
face ! 

“T’m very glad to see you come in, 
ma'am,” she says in a complaining tone, 
“Vm sure ’tis a pleasure to see anybody 
come in. I’m not treated as I ought to 
be, ma’am,”—lowering her voice to a 
whisper—“I oughtn’t to be here at 
all. I’ve paid rates myself, J have, an’ 
had things so different. “Tis harder on 
me than ‘tis on any of them! I’m sure 
I feel quite ashamed that a lady should 
see me in such a place.” 

It is curious to see how often people 
get what they claim. We used to fancy 
we could perceive that this self-asserting 
personage received quite the lion’s share 
of attention and respect from the others. 
They addressed her as Mrs. H ’ 
instead of calling her by her Christian 
name, and even Hannah seemed to defer 
to her. 

Do you hear a faint, catching sigh 
from the other side of the room—a sigh 
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that would have been a groan if the 
expression of suffering had not been 
checked by the consciousness of the 
presence of others? Let us go to the 
bed from whence it comes. There lies 
a woman, younger, perhaps, than some 
of the rest, but chained to her couch by 
some acutely painfyl, lingering disease. 
What a patient, pain-drawn counte- 
nance! The pale lips absolutely smile 
an answer to your greeting, though the 
voice is so faint you must bend down to 
catch the words. 

“Tt is rather a bad day with me to- 
day, ma'am; but I suffer always. I 
seem sometimes I can’t hardly bear my- 
self. I hope the Lord ’ll send for me 

but I seem ’tis so long to 


Ah, yes! two or three years of utter 
helplessness, of almost constant pain, in 
a workhouse ward amongst strangers, 
with everybody she cares for either far 
away or gone to a better land, must 
seem Jong indeed. ‘God grant her 
speedy release,” you say in your heart 
as you turn away, pained at the sight of 
pain that you can neither relieve nor 
alleviate. 

But it is time to say good-bye and 
leave the workhouse ; perhaps, indeed, 
you may even now be murmuring 
against the tediousness of having been 
kept there so long a time. ‘ But do not 
grudge it! In the caged monotony of 
these old women’s lives, the coming in 
of a visitor now and then makes a wel- 
come break, and gives so much pleasure. 
And, after all, the predominant impres- 
sion that we carry away with us from 
the door of the hospital will not be a 
gloomy one. For those old women 
seemed wonderfully happy and con- 
tented on the whole; and if we have 
hinted, in passing, at one or two little 
matters in which they might be made 
more comfortable, we must not forget 
that in a far more important matter, 
and one with which not merely their 
comfort, but their happiness, was most 
closely bound up, their lot was fortu- 
nate indeed. We refer to the large and 
overflowing measure of kindness with 
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which they appeared to be treated by 
the hospital authorities. 

They used to talk to me of the doctor 
as if he were a personal friend of their 
own, and the kindly interest which he 
took in all their little concerns was 
evident, by the way in which his 
opinion used to be quoted, a-propos to 
almost everything. As to Hannah’s 
plants, we think he must have come to 
regard them as supplementary patients, 
so continually did he appear to be 
asked to prescribe for their health. 

And then there was “nurse!” If 
you were to ask the old women if 
“nurse” were kind to them, they 
would be almost indignant at so cold 
a question. “Kind!” we think we 
hear out-spoken Hannah ejaculate. 
“Kind! why, she’s just a mother to 
us!” 

As we write, there rises before our 
mind the recollection of one of the very 
kindest faces that it has ever been our 
happiness to behold; the face of a 
woman who has grown old amidst the 
toilsome duties of her post, but who, in 
all the vears she has spent in the work- 
house, has never ceased to put such a 
warm, loving heart into the perform- 
ance of those duties, that for her they 
have never stiffened and hardened into 
an official routine. Hers was that ser- 
vice of the heart which money cannot 
buy, but which springs unbidden wher- 
ever there is an unfailing fount of that 
divine pity for the sorrowing and the 
suffering which is, indeed, “akin to 
love.” 

The touch of her kind hand, the 
sound of her kind voice—these are the 
last impressions that we carry away with 
us, as we retrace our steps through the 
long brick passages ; and glad indeed 
we are to think, as we come out into 
the open air, perhaps with a new, keen 
sense stirring at our hearts, of the beauty 
of the outer world, and the preciousness 
of personal liberty, that, after all, the 
sunshine is not exclusively to be found 
outside: there is sunshine, and that 
too of the best sort, within those walls 
we have just left behind us. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 


BY THE REY, EDWARD GIRDLESTONE, CANON. OF BRISTOL. 


SHortty before the close of the last 
session of Parliament, Mr. Miall gave 
notice that, on as early a day next ses- 
sion as he could fix, he would move the 
following resolution:—* That the estab- 
lishment by law of the Churches of 
England and Scotland involves a viola- 
tion of religious equality, deprives those 
Churches of the right of self-government, 
imposes upon Parliament duties which 
it is incompetent to discharge, and is 
hurtful to the religious and political 
interests of the community, and there- 
fore ought no longer to be muintained.” 

The amount of support which, as far 
as the Church of England is concerned, 
the above resolution will command, is a 
subject capable of giving rise to much 
speculation. It may be predicted with 
tolerable certainty, that the motion will 
not be carried even in the House of Com- 
mons next session. The question is far 
from being ripe for decision. It may 
be doubted whether it is even ripe 
for deliberation. It is a question on 
which Dissenters themselves are far 
from unanimous. The extreme High 
party in the Church itself is no 
doubt in favour of disestablishment. 
And though, now that that redoubt- 
able champion, Archdeacon Denison, 
who is always foremost in fight, has 
declared that if Convocation presumes 
to meddle with the Athanasian Creed 
he will throw his sword into the scale 
of the anti-establishment party and ask 
to be admitted a member of the Libera- 
tion Society, there is no possibility of 
calculating on the rapidity with which 
the defenders of Establishment may 
be weighed down; still a good deal 
of time is sure to intervene between 
the moving of Mr. Miall’s resolution 
and any kind of legislation on the 


subject. One thing, however, is certain. 
It is this. If ever disestablishment 
takes place, it will be accompanied by dis- 
endowment. The moment the Church 
of England is disestablished the en- 
dowments will be confiscated. It will 
become a voluntary Church. This must 
be borne carefully in mind. 

Now, it is not in the metropolis, or in 
the cities, large towns, or manufacturing 
or mining districts, that opposition to 
the above-described change in the posi- 
tion of the Church of England must be 
looked for. The Church of England is 
endowed with many broad acres of 
glebe, and with tithes which represent 
many more broad acres, and is thus 
indissolubly connected with the land 
The stronghold of the Church of 
England is not in the towns. In 
such places, owing in great measure to 
the neglect of past years, the popula- 
tion has far outstripped the capacity of 
Churches and the number of the clergy. 
The parochial system is comparatively 
inoperative. The existing relationship 
is not so much between the parishioners 
and the clergy of the parish, as between 
the members of each separate congrega- 
tion and those who minister to them. 
In the towns Mr. Miall’s resolution 
would possibly meet with support. 
Neither, if that resolution were carried, 
would the position of the Church of 
England in the towns be as much 
damaged as in the rural districts. Ade- 
quate funds might possibly be raised by 
voluntary subscription among the many 
independent members of the Church of 
England resident in such places, at least 
to maintain that Church in its present 
position. At the same time the many 
social advantages which a large town 
offers might attract to the ministry in 
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such places men of mark and position. 
Thus, in all probability, as far as the 
towns are concerned, disestablishment 
and disendowment would not irretriev- 
ably damage the Church of England, 
either as regards the character and 
position of its ministers or their main- 
tenance, nor would the population of 
such places be likely to be very much 
less cared for by the Church of England 
than now. The Church in such places 
would suffer comparatively little, by 
deprivation of endowment, and in cases 
where funds are abundant might in some 
respects even be benefited by the power- 
ful stimulus of voluntary action. 

The great peculiarity, however, of the 
Church of England, consists in this— 
that, instead of taking under its wing 
only cities and towns and other such 
large and wealthy populations, it be- 
stows equal care upon even the poorest, 
most secluded, and smallest and most 
distant village through the length and 
breadth of the land. However far you 
wander from the great public thorough- 
fares of roads and railways, the first 
object almost which attracts your notice 
every two or three miles you walk or 
drive is the parish church. With its 
embattled tower wreathed with luxu- 
riant ivy, or its tapering spire rising 
far above the loftiest oaks or elms; 
with the churchyard shaded by yew- 
trees of many centuries’ growth, and 
its quaint monuments and head-stones 
commemorating in strange terms, long 
since disused, the giants of this peace- 
ful home many years ago gathered to 
their fathers, the parish church is al- 
most always the prettiest and most 
striking feature in the scene, and pro- 
claims in a way which cannot be mis- 
understood, that even in places almost 
unknown to the world, the Church of 
England has for centuries past never 
ceased to remember and care for its 
people. Close by the church is a house 
which, by its style and character, no less 
unequivocally proclaims that in every, 
the most remote, village in the land— 
even if those who own the land, the 
noble lord or the wealthy commoner, are 
absent, pursuing their business or plea- 


sure in the gay metropolis, or enriching 
the inhabitants of foreign lands with 
money laboriously produced by British 
peasants,—there is always resident at 
least one family, the head of which is a 
gentleman by birth and education, of 
quiet habits, refined taste, and gentle 
manners ; whose calling is not merely 
to serve publicly in the congregation, 
take the lead in prayer, preach the 
Word, and minister the Sacraments, 
but to visit from house to house, make 
the parish his family, be a friend to all, 
comfort and succour the distressed, sick, 
and dying, and be always accessible for 
advice and assistance at all times and 
under all circumstances. It is in these 
rural districts that the parish church, 
which has stood on the same ground for 
centuries, and which still holds in its 
consecrated ground the dust of the 
ancestors of the whole labouring popu- 
lation, as well ‘as that of others more 
lately passed away and still more near 
and dear to them, and which has not, 
as in towns, any competitor, save, per- 
haps, here and there a very small and 
modest chapel, exercises an influence 
over the people which must be seen 
and felt in order to be duly estimated. 
It is here that the permanent residence 
of at least one Christian gentleman, often 
spending upon his parishioners, out of 
his own private resources, much more 
than he receives from his benefice, 
would, if discontinued, be most sadly 
missed. It is here that the ministers 
of the Church of England, if they live 
and act up to their high calling, are 
possessed of a power for doing good 
which it is not easy to describe. Dis- 
senters are here comparatively speaking 
few in number, seldom exclusive in 
either spirit or conduct ; generally, while 
living, attend more or less the services 
of the Church, are on friendly terms 
with the parson, and when dead are 
buried in the parish churchyard. The 
stronghold, therefore, of the Church of 
England is in the rural districts. Here 
are to be found the men, including large 
numbers of Dissenters among them, 
who would with one accord oppose 
Mr. Miall’s resolution. They are well 
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aware that under the change to which 
the passing of such a resolution would 
lead, the rural districts would fare very 
differently from the towns. Were the 
Church of England disestablished and 
disendowed, it would be no easy matter 
in the rural districts to do that which in 
towns might not be so difficult, namely, 
raise sufficient funds to provide an 
adequate maintenance for a gentleman. 
With the loss of maintenance and at 
the same time of that prestige which 
accrues from connection with the State, 
it would be difficult to find men of mark 
and position to fill remote rural incum- 
bencies, where the social attractions 
supplied by a town are also absent, and 
the congregation is poor and illiterate. 
In course of time the end would pro- 
bably be, that many incumbencies in 
country districts would remain unfilled, 
or filled with men of a very inferior 
mark and position from that of those 
by whom they are at present occupied. 
Those who live in the rural districts are 
well aware of this, and are unable to 
see that the possible compensation which 
Mr. Miall offers them will in any way 
balance the substantial loss which will be 
really inflicted upon them. Religious 
equality they look upon, and perhaps 
rightly, as a merely speculative question. 
They doubt, and perhaps not without rea- 
son, whether the Church would be ever 
as well governed by itself as by those 
to whose control it is now subjected. 
They do not see how even theoretically 
there is anything inconsistent in a 
Christian Church being to a certain ex- 
tent at the mercy of a Parliament into 
which are admitted Jews, Turks, and 
Infidels, while in practice they see 
with their own eyes that it works 
sufficiently well. They cannot under- 
stand how a system, which for centuries 
past has secured to even the most 
remote corner of the land the inesti- 
mable blessing of an independent resi- 
dent minister, whose calling it is at all 
times and under all circumstances to 
teach, advise, befriend, and assist all 
his neighbours—can be hurtful to the 
religious and political interests of the 
community. Under these circumstances 


they deprecate change, and are not 
to be tempted to risk the loss of a 
substantial good by vague promises 
of a rather shadowy improvement. 
Poll the towns, and you might pos- 
sibly have a majority for Mr. Miall. 
Poll the country at large, and, notwith- 
standing the loud boasts made by the 
friends of disestablishment and chiefly 
founded upon experience in towns, you 
would have at least a hundred to one 
for the Church of England remaining 
as it is. 

There can be no doubt that the 
stronghold of the Church of England 
is in the rural districts, and that in 


those districts the Church is at this 


present time very popular. The ques- 
tion however is, how long will this 
continue? This depends entirely upon 
the use which the Church makes of its 
opportunities, and how far it lays itself 
out to retain the hold which it at present 
has upon the rural population. There 
are certain improvements which are 
needed on the one hand, and on the 
other certain grounds of offence which 
must be avoided. 

For instance, a great alteration and 
improvement is required in the manner 
and matter of preaching. A very large 
majority of the sermons delivered from 
the pulpits of the Church of England 
in the rural districts, as well as in the 
towns, are either mere moral essays, or 
learned disquisitions on abstruse points 
of doctrine, or discussions of matters in 
dispute between the High and Low and 
Broad Church parties. These are com- 
posed and committed to paper in the 
solitude of the study, by men who have 
had a liberal education and who have 
all their lives long been accustomed to 
write with great precision of sentences 
and great choice of words, in a style 
which, if they were intended to be read 
in the study by men of the same class 
in life as those by whom they are com- 
posed, would be unexceptionable, or 
even charming. These, when taken up 
into the pulpit, are not preached, but 
only read, not even read with anima- 
tion, but in a monotonous, drowsy, per- 
functory, uninteresting way. The rural 
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population cannot understand this sort 
of sermons. They are unable to enter 
into nice and learned distinctions on 
points of doctrine. Still less have they 
any taste for the matters which are in 
dispute amongst the different schools 
of thought into which the Church is 
divided. They have at home little 
time for reading. Their stock of books 
is small, As a labourer, ninety years 
old and upwards, in the village of Aust, 
where Wickliffe composed a large part of 
his translation of the Bible, once said to 
me, when I happened to look in and 
found him with spectacles on nose in- 
tently busy in spelling out a chapter in 
St. John’s Gospel, “This, sir, is my 
only newspaper, and always brings me 
good news ;” so in labourers’ cottages 
generally the Bible is almost the only 
book. These men want to have the 
Bible explained tothem. They want to 
be taught out of it their duty to God 
and man. They want to be sure of 
what is promised and what is threat- 
ened ; what has been done for them 
and what they are expected to do for 
themselves ; what is in store for them 
when their life of teil and privation is 
over, and by what means they may 
make sure of it. This is pretty much 
what a rural population wishes to learn 
from the clergyman. But even if these 
matters of thrilling interest were chosen, 
the lesson, good in itself, would be of no 
practical use if it were wrapped up in 
sentences too long and polished, or in 
words too hard for rustics to understand, 
or doled out in a monotone, such as that 
described by Tennyson in the “ Northern 
Farmer,” “ bummin awaay like a buz- 
zard-clock over their heads.” The man 
who has been toiling all the week under 
a hot sun or a pouring rain, must on a 
Sunday have a lively lesson if he is to 
learn anything from it. He requires to 
be spoken to rather than read to—to be 
spoken to, not in the language of the 
student, but in commonplace intelligible 
words, such as men use every day when 
they talk with one another. Such sort 
of style may, if good judgment be 
used, be adopted without betraying 
the speaker, as some people fear may 
No. 156.—voL. Xxv1. 
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happen, into irreverence or even vul- 
garity. The secret of success in this 
matter consists in spending much time 
during the week in visiting from house 
to house, in choosing for the Sunday’s 
sermon some subject suggested in the 
cottages visited, in thinking and praying 
much over this, consulting the Scrip- 
tures about it, turning for information 
to any likely volumes on the book- 
shelves ; then, neither writing it down 
nor committing it to memory, but having 
got the subject well in head, with a few 
notes perhaps and references to texts, 
speaking it to the congregation as though 
one were on the week-day speaking to 
them in the field or on the road on any 
ordinary subject. Written sermons are 
statuary ; unwritten sermons are life. The 
one are like the moon, beautiful but 
cold; the other are like the sun, im- 
parting light and heat, and consequently 
life, to all on whom it shines. Men ex- 
cuse themselves by saying that they 
cannot preach without book. Let them 
try. As there are not many poets, so 
there are not many eloquent men. But 
there are few of the clergy who could 
not, if they would, deliver without 
book a plain, simple, unaffected ex- 
position of God’s Word with a pointed 
application. It is because they are 
under the delusion that they must needs 
be eloquent, that they are afraid to 
make even the attempt to preach with- 
out book. Yet it is this sort of sermon 
which alone really touches and improves 
at least a rural congregation. The eye 
of the preacher, instead of being fixed 
on his book, catches the eye of the 
hearer, and an electric spark is kindled 
in the heart of the one and conveyed 
direct into the heart of the other. The 
Church of England has lost as much by 
written as Dissent has gained by un- 
written sermons. To my certain know- 
ledge hundreds and thousands of rustics 
go to chapel because they cannot under- 
stand the parson in church. The ser- 
mon in the chapel perhaps has little in 
it, but that little is intelligible, and a 
little understood is far more valuable 
than twenty times as much which is 
like so much Hebrew to the hearers. 
It 
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Depend upon it, as a rule, preaching is 
a weak point in the Church of England, 
and, especially in the rural districts, must 
be greatly improved and adapted to the 
character of the hearers, if the Church 
of England is to maintain its own in its 
special stronghold. 

Another thing which threatens materi- 
ally to lessen the hold which the Church 
of England has upon the rural popula- 
tion, is the introduction of High Church 
ritualistic practices, or even the attempt 
to assimilate the services of the village 
church to those of a cathedral. In the 
metropolis, cities, large towns, watering- 
places, and centres of fashionable resort, 
there is always a certain number, chiefly 
however of the upper and upper-middle 
class, who are captivated with these 
novelties. The churches in which such 
innovations prevail are chiefly filled with 
a congregation not at all of a parochial 
character, but gathered here and there 
from the most distant parts of a large 
circle, and to a considerable extent com- 
posed of young ladies of lively imagina- 
tion and esthetical tastes. And inas- 
much as in towns, churches being many 
in number, no one—as in the country— 
is obliged by the necessity of the case to 
attend any one particular church, there 
is not the same reason, unless such 
practices are carried beyond a legitimate 
length, for anyone to feel very much 
aggrieved. In the rural districts the 
case is wholly different. As a rule, a 
taste for esthetics is not found among 
farmers, village shopkeepers, or agricul- 
tural labourers. If found at all in a 
country parish, it will be in the house 
of the squire, or the rector, or the young 
curate. Anything which savours of 
Popery is an abomination to rustics. 
They are at length reconciled to the 
organ or harmonium. It is very seldom, 
however, that they like even a surpliced 
choir, or the intoning of the prayers, or 
even too much chanting. It is true 
they love an anthem dearly on state 
occasions; but then, though of course the 
time for such performances is past, it 
must be sung—not by a surpliced choir 
of ploughboys in the chancel—but by 
themselves in the singing gallery, with 
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the old-fashioned pitchpipe to give the 
key-note, and to the dearly cherished 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, and all kinds of music. As 
for all the genuflexions and prostrations 
of the modern Anglican priest, they are 
simply an enigma to the rustic mind. 
I daresay that which happened not long 
ago in a church not a hundred miles 
from the place in which I am writing, 
may be taken as a sample of the per- 
plexity and confusion which such things 
occasion in the rustic mind. The young 
curate lately arrived, in a very long cas- 
sock and a very short surplice, as he 
went up the steps to that which he 
would have called the altar, prostrated 
himself flat upon the encaustic tiles in 
the chancel. An old goody—a labourer’s 
wife—taking it for granted that he had 
been suddenly seized with faintness, 
rushed up to the rescue, and in the 
kindliness of her heart lifted him up, 
much to her own satisfaction, though 
equally, perhaps, to his discomfiture. 
The plain, simple service of the Prayer- 
book, to which the rustic mind has been 
accustomed from its cradle, rendered in 
the natural voice—not too low, fo: 
country people are all more or less deaf— 
and not too fast, for they cannot pray 
beyond a certain pace ; the lessons read 
well and impressively ; the chanting of 
the “Te Deum” and the other services 
after the lessons to familiar and easy 
tunes ; anda fair amount of congregational 
singing ;—this is what country congre- 
gations love, and if this be denied to 
them, since it is hardly possible for 
them to migrate as in towns they might 
do to another church, they will stray, 
as hundreds and thousands have been 
driven to stray, much against their will, 
to chapel. Nothing has more tended or 
will more tend to estrange the masses of 
the rural population from the Church of 
England, than the introduction of ritual- 
istic novelties, or of a too musical and 
uncongregational service. 

The country clergyman likewise ought 
to bear in mind that, as regards Dis- 
senters, he is placed in a very different 
position from his brethren in towns. 
In towns, as has been before observed, 
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owing to the overgrowth of the popula- 
tion, the parochial system can at best 
be only partially carried out. The time 
of the clergyman is almost wholly occu- 
pied by the members of his own congre- 
gation, or at any rate by those in his 
own communion. The parochial tie is so 
lax that Dissenters hardly expect to be 
much cared ‘for by him, or at least are 
not aggrieved if they are passed by. 
But in a country parish the parochial 
system is in full force, and the clergy- 
man ought to consider Dissenters as 
much members of his flock as Church- 
men; and unless they express, which 
they never do, disinclination for his 
visits, they ought to have an equal share 
of his care. In a country parish Dis- 
senters are almost always grateful for 
the attention of the clergyman, and feel 
deeply any neglect on his part. It is 
astonishing how much ground the 
Church of England has lost in the rural 
districts, how chapels have been multi- 
plied and the number of Dissenters in- 
creased, because the rector or vicar or 
curate has inaugurated his residence in 
the village by looking upon all Dis- 
senters as his natural foes, keeping 
them at arm’s length, never visiting 
them, never sympathising in their joys 
or sorrows, never even trading with 
them, and in school feasts or other 
parochial festivities treating them and 
their children as aliens. On the other 
hand, in country parishes where a more 
kindly, liberal, and Christian rule is 
adopted, it is wonderful how Dissent 
makes almost no progress, how those 
who have been previously driven to 
chapel still cling, with a love which 
is never wholly quenched, to the vener- 
able parish church, with all its re- 
collections and associations as old as 
the ivy with which its walls are 
covered, or the yew-tree which over- 
hangs its porch. Surely, if the Church 
of England is wise in its generation—not 
of course by any concession of principle, 
but after the example of Him who makes 
His sun to shine and His rain to fall 
upon all alike, and who when on earth 
rebuked the more exclusive views of His 
followers in the memorable words, “He 


that is not against us is on our part,”—it 
will, by the adoption of a loving brotherly 
spirit, endeavour, if not to win back stray 
sheep, at least to keep the rent in the 
fold from becoming wider, and not to 
difference in opinion to add bitterness of 
heart. 

The Church of England is losing a 
great deal of influence in the rural 
districts also by neglecting the social 
questions which mainly affect those dis- 
tricts, or even in some instances assum- 
ing a hostile attitude. The clergy are 
too much accustomed to think that 
spiritual are altogether separate from 
temporal matters, and that it is to the 
first that their attention must be exclu- 
sively directed. There can hardly be a 
greater mistake. Religious and secular 
matters are indissolubly blended to- 
gether — it is impossible to separate 
them. And the clergyman who takes 
the deepest interest in the secular affairs 
of his people is sure to exercise the 
widest influence in spiritual things. The 
population of a country parish consists 
principally of three classes—the land- 
owners, the farmers, and the labourers. 
There is of course a sprinkling of pro- 
fessional men and small tradesmen ; 
but the number of these is compara- 
tively so inconsiderable, and they are so 
much more akin to a town than to a 
rural population, that they hardly need 
to be considered. Now, as regards the 
landowners of a country parish—some- 
times a peer, sometimes a member of 
the House of Commons, often a magis- 
trate, almost always a man moving in 
the upper crust of society—the ministers 
of the Church of England, such is 
the prestige of their office, have a 
more ready access to these than almost 
anyone else. What an opportunity in 
the course of social intercourse to im- 
press upon them that landed property 
has its duties and responsibilities as well 
as its emoluments and honours ; to talk 
to them about more liberal treatment of 
their tenants, about giving them better 
security for the value of money laid out 
for the improvement of farms, spend- 
ing their time less in London and on 
the Continent, and more in the improve- 
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ment of their land, on their magisterial 
duties, on the administration of justice 
and of the Poor Law. What an op- 
portunity to impress upon the ladies of 
the family, always accessible to such in- 
fluence pleasantly exerted, the duty and 
pleasure of friendly intercourse with the 
farmers’ wives and daughters, and of 
care for the labourers and their families. 
As regards the farmers, I was at a great 
divisional county agricultural show and 
dinner a few days ago, embracing no 
less than twenty-nine agricultural 
parishes. There were only six clergy- 
men present. Had it been a Church 
Congress, a Synod, a Ruridecanal, or 
Church Missionary, Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church Pastoral Aid, or Addi- 
tional Curates’ Aid Society meeting, 
the clergy from the country would 
have flocked in in troops. Time was, 
and that not so long ago, when the 
parson would have been all the better 
thought of, and would have exercised a 
wider spiritual influence, if he could 
have laid claim to be the best shot in 
the parish, or to have been the boldest 
rider across country. This is a proof of 
the interest which farmers take in those 
who take an interest in their secular 
pursuits. Happily the time has gone 
by when the bringing down a pheasant, 
or the leaping of a fence, can place a 
feather in a parson’s cap. But the 
skilful and profitable culture of a farm, 
the breeding of superior stock, a rivalry 
in the use of those manifold improve- 
ments which mechanism and science 
have introduced into agriculture and 
which have made agriculture itself a 
science, and the interchange of cour- 
tesies with farmers at the public dinner 
table, are matters not to be slighted by 
those who minister to farmers, and pre- 
sent opportunities out of a skilful hand- 
ling of which may be generated much 
spiritual influence. The country clergy- 
man who wins the heart of the farmers 
in his parish by taking a practical in- 
terest in those pursuits which are most 
interesting to them, and in which he 
can himself take interest without at all 
losing caste, will be in possession of an 
amazingly increased amount of influence 


and authority when he speaks of the 
duties of farmers to their landlords or 
their labourers, or of those still more 
important matters which pertain more 
exclusively to their duty to God. The 
same may be said with respect to the 
third class of the parishioners of a 
country clergyman,—I mean the la- 
bourers. It is wonderful how little 
interest the country clergy have taken 
in the temporal welfare and social 
position of the labourers. They have 
warned them against forsaking church. 
They have reproved them for being 
Dissenters or drunkards, sometimes as 
much for the one as the other. They 
have preached the Gospel to them. But 
to any practical attempt to improve 
their social position, te obtain for them 
a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work, 
to give them an opportunity of saving 
against illness and old age, to enable 
them to throw off the incubus of 
pauperism, to make independent men 
of them, paid in neither meat nor drink, 
nor perquisites, good or bad, at the will 
of the master, but in the coin of the 
realm, and to substitute the independ- 
ence of freeborn Englishmen for that so- 
called good feeling between master and 
servants which is often nothing better 
than patronage on the one hand and 
servility on the other, with few excep- 
tions the country clergy have given little 
if any countenance. By this neglect 
they have lost a great opportunity, and 
have already, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, weakened the stronghold of the 
Church of England in the rural dis- 
tricts. If the Bishops in the House 
of Lords persist in never originating, 
and almost always opposing when 
originated by others, public measures for 
the benefit of the agricultural commu- 
nity ; if, out of devotion to noble lay 
peers and wealthy squires and well-to- 
do farmers, they forget that, in the rural 
dioceses at least, far the largest number 
of those over whom they are set as 
Bishops are agricultural labourers, and 
in post-prandial speeches take the side 
of the landowner and farmer alone, and 
in unmeasured terms denounce all those 
who hold out a friendly hand to the 
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labourer ; and if the parochial clergy, 
instead of as wise men deciding to 
endeavour to the utmost of their power 
to guide and control, either ignore or 
oppose the movement by which hap- 
pily, at the present time, the mass of 
the agricultural population is, though 
in a most quiet and orderly manner, 
shaken to its centre, that population 
will soon cease to be the stronghold of 
the Church of England. Of the three 
twines of which the agricultural com- 
munity is composed, let the clergy, in- 
stead of singling out any one for their 
special care, endeavour, by caring for 
all alike, to blend them altogether, 
and so produce a cable which will be 
strong enough to bear any strain which 
may be put upon it. Surely such an 
employment of time is far more to the 
purpose than attendance at balls, archery 
meetings, and croquet parties, or quar- 
rels about candles and copes—a sort of 
worldliness and trifling which the rustic 
is quick enough to contrast very un- 
favourably with the more staid habits of 
the chapel minister. 

Up to the present time the Church of 
England has struck its roots deep into 
the soil, and amongst those who are 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil 
Mr. Miall’s resolution would find com- 
paratively few supporters. But it is 
quite possible that this vantage-ground 
may be lost ; and it is but too true, as 
shown above, that at this present 
moment there are at work more instru- 
mentalities than one which may result 
in taking it away. No one can wish 
that the Church of England should con- 
tinue to be established a single day 
after it has ceased to give light and can 
give no more. In such case it would 
be better to abolish it altogether. 
But, as has been shown above, the 
power which the Church of England 
possesses of giving light, and the amount 
of light which it is really at this time 
giving to even the most remote village 
in the empire, are very great. Most 
thinking men would regret that this 
power should run the risk of being in 


any way curtailed, or, still worse, taken 
away altogether. They may even, with 
some reason, fear that this might be the 
result of an organic change in the con- 
stitution of the Church, and therefore 
be indisposed to such change. But if, 
through neglect by the clergy of that 
which is specially needed for the rural 
districts, the Church of England should 
cease to impart to those districts the 
same amount of light as now, they 
would cease to be, as now, the strong- 
hold of the Establishment ; and the rural 
population, like that of the towns, 
would, though very slowly and reluc- 
tantly, become first indifferent to and 
soon advocates of organic change. The 
Church of England would of itself, in 
consequence of a misuse of its power, 
collapse as an establishment. The power 
of the Church to do good, and, in conse- 
quence, its vitality, depend at this pre- 
sent time, more than upon anything else, 
upon the conduct of the Bishops and 
clergy in the rural districts. Upon 
them, more than upon anyone else, de- 
pends whether this good old light-ship 
shall be cast loose from its moorings. 
It has so far been the means of guiding 
safely into port many a distant village 
ship which would otherwise have been 
wrecked. Even Dissenters in no incon- 
siderable numbers acknowledge their 
obligation to it. And though it does 
not follow that because this good old 
light-ship is set adrift the empire will 
become stranded, any more than that 
because the lighthouses on our coast are 
extinguished every vessel on its out- 
ward or homeward course will go down ; 
yet, no doubt, equally with those who 
have to pilot our mercantile marine, 
those whose office it is to steer the 
vessel of the State would, under circum- 
stances so changed, find the difficulty of 
their task not a little enhanced. For 
the good of the Church, therefore, and 
through the Church for the good of the 
empire, it behoves the country clergy 
without delay to take heed to their 
ways. 
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THE question which it is proposed to 
consider in this article cannot fail to ex- 
cite a certain amount of interest. The 
answer to it involves a decision upon 
the principles which should govern the 
yearly expenditure of eleven millions of 
the public money. 

As a matter of fact, the public are 
continually considering the question, 
either through the medium of the press, 
or through their own representatives in 
the House of Commons. Every debate 
in Committee of Supply testifies to the 
eagerness with which the public expen- 
diture is watched, and the yearly ap- 
pointment of the Committee on Public 
Accounts testifies to the closeness of the 
scrutiny which it is wished to see ap- 
plied. 

Up to the present time, however, 
nothing has been done towards laying 
down any comprehensive scheme, or 
even any general principles upon which 
the vast requirements of the public ser- 
vice in respect of stores shall be satisfied. 
The Treasury, which to all other de- 
partments of State represents supreme 
financial law, has issued no instruc- 
tions for their guidance. Parliament, 
which loves to criticise details of adminis- 
tration, and which votes the enormous 
sums annually required to purchase the 
State stores, has never insisted upon 
dictating the way in which those sums 
shall be spent. It has satisfied itself 
with seeing that money voted for specific 
objects has been duly spent, or made an 
asset of the Exchequer. It has fore- 
borne to take from individual ministers 
the power to spend their store-money 
by what means they please, contenting 
itself with seeing that the accounts are 
right. It has not done, as supreme over 
all departments, what one of those de- 
partments may do as supreme over its 
own sub-sections, viz. compel them all 


to adopt one method of supply. Yet it 
would seem that the question—whether 
it would not be wise to establish, either 
by Treasury minute or Parliamentary 
law, some general rule for the depart- 
ments—must sooner or later arise and 
be settled. As it is, there is no uni- 
formity of procedure, Whatever ap- 
proach to uniformity there may be in 
the practice of the spending depart- 
ments is accidental, or the result of 
individual action proceeding upon vo- 
luntary inquiry and comparison. The 
spending departments of State are, as 
regards their store expenditure, in the 
same relative position at this moment as 
the sub-departments of the War Office 
were to each other before the reforms 
made in 1855, and as the sub-depart- 
ments of the Admiralty were until the 
reforms made in 1869. What those 
relative positions were was strongly 
brought out after the Crimean War by 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons upon the state of the army before 
Sebastopol. It was upon the report of 
that Committee that departmental action 
was taken as regards the War Office, 
and that uniformity of procedure and 
concentration of supplying force were 
adopted by the then War Minister, Lord 
Panmure. Kindred action as regards 
the Admiralty sub-departments was de- 
ferred till 1869. The working of those 
departments, so far as executive results 
were concerned, contrasted very favour- 
ably in the report of the Commitiee 
with the working of like departments 
of the War Office; so that the reor- 
ganization which on executive account 
became imperative at the War Office in 
1855, was not on the same account found 
necessary at the Admiralty. But a time 
came, in 1869, when the cost of the 
Admiralty administration, and even its 
efficiency in some respects, was ques- 
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tioned. Departmental inquiries were 
made, and far-reaching departmental 
action was taken; and the duty of 
naval store supply was concentrated 
under one head. 

But though this one thing—concentra- 
tion—has happened to Admiralty and 
War Office, there is no necessary unifor- 
mity of procedure. Whatever uniformity 
there may be is accidental ; whilst there 
are some wide differences in the prin- 
ciple and practice of the business of the 
two offices. Differences in the kind 
and even in the quality of stores re- 
quired may necessitate different methods 
of supply ; but where the same article 
is to be procured for either service, it 
would seem to be natural that the better 
of two possible methods should be em- 
ployed in both. Yet there is nothing 
to compel recourse to this better method, 
whichever department may be using it ; 
neither, as has been stated, is there any 
necessary identity of principle in con- 
ducting the general business of the two 
supply offices. 

What is true of these two great typi- 
cal departments is true also of the many 
other channels through which so many 
millions of the public money become 
converted into stores. Below will be 
found an approximate estimate of the 
money so converted or controlled by 
the State every year.! The absence of 
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some general method of supply, elastic 
enough to meet the case of the numerous 
kinds of public stores, yet specific 
enough to serve as guide to the depart- 
mental head and to his critics, is a cause 
of confusion between the departments 
and the public which wishes to supply 
them. It is also the cause of loss of much 
valuable time in Parliament, and con- 
tributes to prevent a general understand- 
ing upon public store matters. It can- 
not fail also to be the cause of unneces- 
sary expenditure. 

But for the fact that until a very short 
while ago it was not deemed an essen- 
tial qualification in an administrator that 
he should administer economically, that 
is, that he should deal with the public 
money committed to him as if he were 
a trustee of it, bound to apply it so as 
to make it go as far or farther than if it 
were his own, it would be matter for sur- 
prise that the question now mooted had 
not received solution at the hands of the 
responsible Parliamentary controllers of 
public expenditure. With our system 
of Parliamentary Government, involving 
changes more or less frequent in the 
political element of control, it would 
seem to be very desirable to have some 
rules of general application, whereby a 
gentleman coming, with or without 
knowledge of business from the ranks 
of a political army to take the oversight 
of a large and diversified business at 
one department or another—it would 
not then matter which—would be able 
to guide himself in his criticism of the 
work of that permanent office which it 
is his function to control. Some key, 
however elementary, would be an inesti- 
mable boon to men of whom Sir Arthur 
Helps tells us that they are so much 
immersed in the difficulties of the pre- 
sent hour—their work from day to day 
so fully occupies them—that they have 
neither the leisure, nor the heart, nor 
the spare intellectual energy to devote 
to a large consideration for the future— 
much more to the control and manage- 
ment of an enormous business. “ it 
is the misfortune, the inevitable mis- 
fortune, of our system of government, 
that the responsible chief of each de- 
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partment must have a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and that consequently the expert 
who is permanently in charge, whose 
experience keeps the machine in order, 
and who does four-fifths of the actual 
work, can never be independent, never 
quite sure of carrying out his own 
ideas,”1 For the double reason, there- 
fore, of making changeful control more 
of a reality, and of not ignorantly en- 
dorsing or wantonly countermanding the 
policy and action of the permanent 
officials, it would seem that the autho- 
ritative exposition of a public supply 
system would be “a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.” The utmost a 
Parliamentary controller can do—and 
it is hardly desired or desirable that he 
should do more—is to satisfy himself 
generally that the principles upon which 
the business of his department are con- 
ducted are intelligible, and, judged by 
common sense, sound; and from time 
to time to test the administration by 
requiring minute explanation of trans- 
actions which he may deem crucial or 
typical. If he be a man who is not 
afraid to be accounted “stupid ;” to 
show his ignorance of details which the 
junior clerk in the office might be sup- 
posed to know; if he be a good ques- 
tioner, inquisitive, and always “wanting 
to know,” so much the more valuable 
will he be as critic of a business for 
which by the Constitution he is respon- 
sible, but of the theory and practice of 
which the chances are he originally 
knows nothing. Better for him, better for 
the department, better for the country, 
that such a man should come to his work 
armed with some highly sanctioned modus 
—without which he is, for some time at 
least, merely the instrument and respon- 
sibility-bearer of the permanent officials. 

But apart from these considerations, 
there is and always has been in the 
public mind a highly natioral interest 
in the question of supply of stores. 
This interest was materially heightened 
by the Franco-German war. The appa- 
rently perfect manner in which the Ger- 
man supplies were made, the complete 
reliance which Generals were able to 

1 Spectator, August 3rd, 1872. 





place upon the ubiquity of the indispen- 
sable material for man and beast and 
cannon, begat a natural desire on the 
part of the British public to know 
whether their own national arrange- 
ments were based upon a like plan. 
People who had read of boot pegs sold 
for oats in the American War, of Aus- 
trian triple payments for the same cattle 
thrice driven into Mantua, and whose 
minds were full of the revelations made 
the other day at Lille as to the French 
war contracts—not unreasonably sought 
to know whether the English system 
approximated to these or to the way of 
the German army. Inquiries were made 
as to the extent to which the German 
system could be incorporated with our 
own. Reports were written with elabo- 
rate care, and in some cases with the 
authority derived from experience in the 
actual service of the campaigns. It 
does not appear, however, that any 
change has been made in consequence 
of them. Things continue as before. 
Let us hope all is well, notwithstanding 
the idea which largely prevails that our 
military supply system resembles more 
the French system which failed than 
the German system which succeeded. 

There are two things which a nation 
with ample means has a right to insist 
upon; two things which, if need be, 
it should compel its representative 
government to do. The first is to see 
that jthe national storehouses are amply 
and not wastefully furnished; the 
second that the stores are provided in 
a strictly economical manner. Upon 
the faithful observance of both these 
points, the one equally with the other, 
depends the character of an executive 
administration ; and also—beside which 
the characters of all the administra- 
tions that ever were, are as nothing— 
the well-being and efficiency of the pub- 
lic service. 

For the first it may be pretty safe to 
leave it to the permanent officials, who 
are not prone to starve storehouses ; to 
the Opposition in Parliament, always 
wonderfully well informed; and to 
that public voice which speaks, not 
always with exact information, through 
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the medium of the press. The second 
point, that of economy, is not so easily 
attained. The absence of any public 
direction on the subject makes attain- 
ment and criticism upon non-attainment 
at the same time more difficult. The 
natural tendency of officials does not 
seem, in England at least, to be in the 
direction of economy. They do not 
wilfully squander nor are they wantonly 
careless of that which is in effect com- 
mitted to them in trust and in honour 
to spend to the greatest advantage of 
the public service. But they have been 
educated in the belief that economy 
is quite a secondary consideration, 
that there is something mean about 
it, and to do them justice that there 
is a possibility in pursuing it that the 
efficiency of their storehouses and their 
stores would be imperilled. They have 
not appreciated the extent to which 
each in his own department, however 
small or subordinate, may contribute 
towards lessening the general burden of 
taxation. Until lately Parliament itself 
did not encourage the development of 
thrifty administration, and distinctly 
discouraged those of its members who 
advocated in thankless speeches year 
after year, the inculcation of economical 
principles in connection with public 
expenditure. 

The pressure of taxation at length 
aroused public men to a sense of 
the necessity for more thrifty hand- 
ling of the public business; whilst at 
the same time the fact that highest 
efficiency may go hand in hand with 
severest economy in administration, 
was revealed by the facts of the Seven 
Weeks’ War. Some changes, such as 
have been indicated, were consequently 
made in some of the departments ; 
but reforming efforts have been partial 
in their application, and in the absence 
of any national scheme there is no 
warrant whatever that the results and 
outcome of them may not be reversed. 
No effort has been made to deal with 
the methods of public expenditure as 
a whole—and there is no sign of any 
intention on the part of Parliament or 
the Government to make one. Yet what 


has been done with great gain in the 
less, may be done with larger gain in 
the greater. And it is at least worth 
while to prevent acquired gain being 
turned into loss. 

Before suggesting a few of the points 
which it seems desirable should be 
defined and regulated by public law, it 
may be worth while to glance at some 
of the leading features of supply systems 
in vogue upon the Continent,—the 
Belgian, as typical of simplicity and 
compactness ; the German, as typical 
of efliciency and thrift; the French, as 
that which till lately was considered a 
model for other systems to mould them- 
selves upon.! 

By the law of Belgium, everything 
must be put up to public competition. 
Advertisements are issued in the news- 
papers, and by means of posters in 
public places, calling for tenders to be 
sent on a stated day to the office of the 
Intendant-en-Chef, for a transaction 
to be completed in Brussels, or to the 
office of the local Intendant, for a con- 
tract to be completed in the provinces. 
On or before the day and hour named 
in the advertisement, tenders are de- 
livered into a locked box at the place 
specified. No tenders are received after 
the time announced under any circum- 
stances whatever. At the hour named 
the box is opened by the highest officer 
of the Intendance available, in a large 
room of the office. To this room, not 
only the competitors for the contract, 
but press reporters and the general 
public are admitted. The tender box 
is opened in the most formal and per- 
fectly public way, the tenders are read 
out by the Intendant, and the contracts 
are noted down side by side on a sheet, 
for the purposes of comparison and adju- 
dication. In this way every man’s price 
is made known, every man tendering 
and being present has an opportunity 
of correcting any wrong reading of his 
tender, and the public are put in 


1 You will aid the new power to introduce 
into the adminstration, and especially in the 
finance, that regularity of which Frauce offers 
the best model.”— The French Emperor's In- 
structions to Gen. Forey in Mexico, July 1862. 
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possession, through the reporters, of 
all the facts relating to the contract. 
If possible, the award to the lowest 
tender is made at once in the public 
room. If time be needed, as with 
long schedules and varying prices for 
individual items it may be nveded, 
the public have still the means of 
checking the final award of the Govern- 
ment officials. 

There are certain conditions prece- 
dent and concurrent to the validity of 
tenders in Belgium. With the tender 
must be a certificate by high authority 
that the person tendering is a native 
or naturalized Belgian; that he is 
solvent. In addition there must be 
with the tender a deposit of money or 
of stock representing money, propor- 
tionate to the value of the contract. 
The deposit is returned to persons 
whose tenders are rejected; but is 
retained in the case of the accepted 
ofier as a guarantee, or caution money, 
for the faithful performance of the con- 
tract. Two sureties are required in each 
case to secure the same end. 

The contract having been made, the 
contractor proceeds in due time to make 
deliveries, or purchase in his default 
is resorted to, any excess cost being 
deducted from his “caution money,” 
or recovered in course of law. The 
receiving body are officers of the regi- 
ment, whose duty it is to see that the 
goods sent in correspond with the 
patterns furnished from the War Office. 
From their decision, if adverse to the 
contractor, an appeal lies to the War 
Minister at Brussels, under whose orders 
a Committee of revision, composed of 
officers of higher rank than the rejecting 
officers, resurveys the stores. Should 
these reject, arbitration is allowed before 
a tribunal of three, of whom one is 
nominated by the Minister, and two 
are appointed by the burgomaster and 
sheriffs of Brussels. Arbitration is also 
allowed on local rejection of such things 
as provisions, which cannot be reviewed 
at Brussels. The tribunal in this case 
consists of a nominee of the Intendant 
and of two persons named by the mayor 
of the town. ; 


The French system was apparently 
the parent of the Belgian, which it 
closely resembles. There are, however, 
several features of the French plan 
which have been omitted in the Belgian, 
and vice versa. The French do not 
admit the press reporters to the room 
in which adjudication is made. Tenders 
are opened by a council of administra- 
tion appointed by the highest authority 
in the presence of all competitors and 
of the prefect, sub-prefect, or mayor of 
the place. The French do not publish 
particulars of the tenders. They re- 
quire, however, that in order to qualify 
to tender, a man must not only produce 
magisterial certificates of solvency and 
capability, but also be actually engaged 
in the particular trade to which the 
contract relates. It is also a rule of 
the French service that ‘‘ the requisite 
steps for ascertaining the position and 
means of parties, desirous to enter into 
competition, be taken by the agents of 
the Government, before the former are 
admitted to tender.” “Caution money” 
is always taken and sometimes sureties 
are added. 

Unlike the Belgians, the French re- 
serve to the adjudicating tribunal the 
right to pass by the lowest tender—as 
in case of suspected combination against 
the Government, or of unreasonably low 
offers. As regards the last-named cause 
the precept is that the State “ne peut 
accepter, sans danger pour I’exécution 
des services, des rabais exagérés, offerts 
par suite d’une concurrence portée au- 
dela des limites raisonnables.” The 
adjudicating committee are judges of 
these reasonable limits. 

Having once made a contract, the 
Belgians and Germans do not in any 
way interfere with the progress of the 
work to be done under it. The French, 
however, having made an important 
contract, send an officer of the Inten- 
dance, supposed to be acquainted with 
the speciality, to reside in the district 
of manufacture. This man is directed 
to watch the means used in the manu- 
facture, and the quality of the raw 
material, and to see that no delay takes 
place. Without his permission the con- 
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tractor, who is bound by his contract to 
reside on the spot, cannot absent him- 
self for a day. Very considerable and, 
as it would appear, very dangerous 
power is thus given to a subordinate 
officer to interfere in the operations of a 
man who by his position is probably 
able to sway the officer—upon whose 
dictum and goodwill so much depends 
—by means direct or indirect. And 
though the law is said to punish all 
attempts at bribery, or other corrup- 
tion of officials, it is notorious that 
the law is evaded, or is not far-reaching 
enough. 

Arbitration in cases of dispute as to 
quality is resorted to under the French 
system. The receiving Committees re- 
semble those of Belgium for the army, 
but are strengthened in the receipt of 
dockyard or naval stores, or artillery 
articles, by the presence‘of officers tech- 
nically or professionally conversant with 
the articles delivered. The store-buying 
and store-keeping administration in 
France is centralized to an extent which 
is productive of delay, confusion, and 
danger. 

The German administration, on the 
contrary, is localization of work and re- 
sponsibility to the utmost possible ex- 
tent. Certain general rules are laid 
down by the central authority—the War 
Office and the Marine Ministerium—for 
the guidance of local officers and of the 
central supply departments; but the 
dispensing power given to officers is so 
large as to have the effect of leaving 
supplies to be procured in such a way 
as the responsible officer may deem best 
upon each occasion. 

The general rules lay down the prin- 
ciple of tender on advertisement as the 
medium of supply, and even seem to 
require that everything of a value ex- 
ceeding 150/. shall be so obtained. But 
the officially specified exceptions to this 
rule are many, and the general discretion 
is large. Responsibility, however, is 
clearly marked and rigidly insisted on— 
whilst, as the correlative of this, inter- 
ference midway, by the central authority 
is deprecated. Dependence for the pro- 
per carrying out of a programme appears 


to be based upon the assumed or proved 
capacity of the local authority, and upon 
the fear of blame after the act, at the 
instance of Berlin or Potsdam. How 
well this system worked in the case of 
regiments and brigades the experience 
of the German wars has shown. Some 
things there are, of large and general 
consumption, both for army and navy, 
which are arranged for centrally, and 
distributed ; but the distinctive feature 
of the German system is localization. 
The process of receipt is conducted 
under the auspices of a tribunal of 
officers, numerous enough to represent 
diversity of opinion, and skilled enough 
to command respect. Nevertheless, the 
principle of arbitration is allowed in 
case of differences of opinion between 
the officers and the contractors ; but, on 
the other hand, contractors renounce as 
one of the conditions of their contract, 
the—in England unrenounceable—right 
to resort to the law-courts for redress of 
grievances. 

French and Germans reserve and ex- 
ercise the right to brand rejected goods 
with some mark of rejection, the object 
being twofold—to disgrace the goods, 
and to prevent them from being sent 
in again. The Germans, however, use 
this power sparingly, branding only 
articles of which the thorough inferiority 
to sample may be established, and 
articles which seem to be the subject of 
fraudulent intent on the part of the con- 
tractor. Both nations admit of articles 
rejected, but capable of repair or of being 
put in a proper state, being re-tendered. 
They also allow acceptance, at an agreed 
reduction of price, of articles suitable 
for the service, though they may not 
strictly conform to the official pattern 
or to the contract conditions. 

Penalties are provided in the contracts 
of French, Germans, and Belgians, in 
case of non-delivery in time, and in case 
of some other shortcomings in French 
and Belgian contracts. Power is also 
taken to buy in default and to deduct 
excess cost from the caution money in 
the hands of the Government. 

The duration of contracts is in Ger- 
many limited, with few exceptions, to 
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twelve months. In France and Belgium 
many contracts—notably those for cloth- 
ing—are for terms of years, and under 
conditions which, in addition to the 
period of the contract, seem calculated to 
enhance prices. Power is taken under 
the three systems to require delivery at 
the option of the Government, of in some 
cases as much as 25 per cent. more than 
the stipulated quantity, at the contract 
price, 

Neither French nor Germans publish 
prices for the sake of doing so, nor by 
virtue of any law on the subject; but 
where the convenience of the service 
requires that any officers, coming to a 
town or port, should know the con- 
tract prices, say of provisions, leather, 
or anything else, notification of the 
prices is made in the official gazette 
at the place. For the majority of 
articles bought there is no publication 
of prices. 

lt appears to be the practice in France 
and in Belgium, but apparently not in 
Germany, for the store-getting Minister 
to make an annual report to the Govern- 
ment, of the proceedings of his depart- 
ment in respect of stores and contracts, 
setting forth what sums have been ex- 
pended compared with the sums voted ; 
what stores have been procured, and by 
what methods ; whether the prescribed 
regulations have been complied with, 
and if not under what circumstances they 
were set aside. 

Such are a few of the prominent 
features of some of the continental 
systems. How far these systems, or any 
of them, are generally applicable to this 
country is a question far to seek. It 
may be—indeed it is likely—that sur- 
rounding conditions may render a system 
which works admirably in one country 
wholly unsuitable in another. It is nearly 
certain that the genius of trade in Eng- 
land would revolt from some of the 
conditions which have been described 
as working well in Belgium and Ger- 
many. FPublication of prices, or the 
public announcement of the particulars 
of tenders sent in—however those prac- 
tices may work in foreign trades—would 
be so intolerable to manufacturers here, 
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that few would tender at all, whilst the 
business would be avoided by all first- 
class firms. The consumption of goods 
on Government account is in England a 
mere fraction of the demand on account 
of general trade purposes, and the Govern- 
ment must in many cases seek the manu- 
facturer rather than the manufacturer 
seek the Government. If the Govern- 
ment, being in this position, chooses to 
insist upon conditions not usual in the 
trade, manufacturers decline to serve 
them. In countries where the Govern- 
ment business is large enough to make 
it a desirable acquisition on grounds of 
gain, or where the possession of it gives 
unusual trade advantages in the way of 
advertisement or otherwise, manufac- 
turers will bend even to rigid conditions 
for the sake of doing the business. 

It is questionable, however, whether 
in this country even great trade advan- 
tages would make manufacturers endure 
so seemingly harmless a practice as publi- 
cation of prices. They have an & priori 
objection to their rivals in business 
knowing their prices—founded, possibly, 
upon nothing more substantial than the 
national habit of reticence upon all 
business affairs, no matter how trifling. 
But some will give sound trade, if not 
good philosophic, reasons against publi- 
cation. And the fact will remain, 
reason Or no reason. 

The adoption of the arbitration prin- 
ciple, common to the three systems 
referred to, is calculated on the other 
hand to give confidence to all dealers 
with the Government, and to win tenders 
from those who otherwise would stand 
aloof. Indeed, this has been the expe- 
rience of the Admiralty department since 
the principle was introduced into its 
business in 1869. Arbitration is a recog- 
nized business method of settling ditfer- 
ences, and the more recognized business 
methods are introduced into the Govern- 
ment operations with the business world 
the more confidence are they calculated 
to win. But even this principle of 
arbitration is not universally adopted in 
the departments, and where it does ob- 
tain the same departmental power which 
called it forth may at any time extin- 
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guish it. There is no imperial sanction 
for any of the various processes through 
which eleven millions of the public 
money are yearly converted into stores. 

Existing processes are founded upon 
“the practice of office,” and upon the 
results in a few cases of the labour of 
individual statesmen, working in isolated 
departments, and without collective aim 
or authority. They depend for their 
efficiency upon the permanent heads, 
who are inclined to approve what is, are 
unaccustomed to co-operate, and by habit 
are disinclined to break new ground. 
Neither uniformity of procedure nor 
reformation of plan can come through 
the permanent chiefs. They lack the 
power, if they have the will. 

What is wanted—and that vehe- 
mently—is the examination by a Royal 
Commission or Government Committee 
of existing plans of expenditure in the 
spending departments, and a careful com- 
parison of them with each other, and 
with the systems in force in foreign 
countries. The results of such exami- 
nation and comparison would be to 
include in a general scheme of expen- 
diture all that is good in the diverse 
schemes now used ; to lay down authori- 
tatively the principles of business which 
should obtain in the Government de- 
partments ; and to provide the public 
and the Ministers responsible to them 
with a ready means of ascertaining 
whether the permanent officials are 
rightly carrying on their duty. 

Such a general scheme as is here 
suggested should include directions as 
to the media through which the several 
kinds of public stores ought to be pro- 
cured, discretionary power being re- 
served to the Minister over each depart- 
ment to depart from the rule on his 
own responsibility. It should deal 
thoroughly with the difficult question 
of receiving-tribunals, and so constitute 
them as to ensure fair play and strict 
justice to dealers with the Government, 
whilst guaranteeing that the State gets 
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value for its money, and that the goods 
stipulated for are supplied. 

It should also consider how far it 
might be practicable or convenient, to 
require from the Minister entrusted with 
store money, a yearly account of his 
stewardship, for the information of the 
Government and of Parliament—an ac- 
count similar in kind to that now ren- 
dered by the Postmaster-General and by 
the Head of the Police. 

The sort of tribunal to which such a 
Commission could best be entrusted 
would be matter for grave consideration. 
It would seem, however, that a mixed 
Commission, on which experienced men 
of business could serve with experienced 
public men acquainted with the require- 
ments of the House of Commons, would 
be presumably more competent than a 
Parliamentary Committee. 

It is difficult to predict what would 
be the outcome of inquiry. It might 
be that so far as method or system is 
concerned, the Commissioners would be 
content with recommending for Govern- 
ment acceptance, those courses of pro- 
cedure which the experience of the 
commercial world has established for 
itself. It might be that the exceptional 
character of some of the State supplies 
would necessitate the establishment of 
exceptional media. Or it might be 
found that the good conduct of depart- 
mental supply depended rather upon 
men than upon systems, and that atten- 
tion should be bestowed more upon the 
selection of the former than upon the 
unification of the latter. But whatever 
the result of the inquiry might be, it is 
impossible long to postpone it. Even 
the facts and figures in the present 
article seem to exhibit ground for 
speedily and earnestly taking in hand a 
work which, while it would tend to 
diminish the public expenses, would 
give the House of Commons such a hold 
upon the spending departments, as now 
it desires in vain. 
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TIRED. 


Tne Holy Grail thou hast not vainly sought ; 
Splendours have touch’d thee from the life divine ; 
But death between my Father’s face and mine 
Looms like a swarthy cloud with lightning fraught, 
And with no hint from hidden glory caught. 
Thine ears have heard the harps of heaven combine ; 
Thy nostrils smell’d the fields of lilies fine ; 

Faith leads thy feet, and past the bars of thought 
Shows paradise ; but I nor hear nor see. 

Too tired for rapture, scarce I reach and cling 

To one that standeth by with outstretch’d hand ; 
Too tired to hold Him if He hold not me: 

Too tired to long but for one heavenly thing— 


Rest for the weary in the promised land. 


Mary Broraerton. 
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ART AND 


Sprnosa says somewhere that our pas- 
sions all imply confusion of thought ; 
and of course he proves this with all 
the parade of geometrical method which 
is so satisfying to some and so tedious 
to others. But everybody can verify 
the aphorism for himself by observing 
that he becomes calm as soon as he can 
attend to what it is that has disturbed 
him. And this suggests that passion 
and art must be enemies, so far as 
passion is a temptation, and so far as 
art is perfect; for certainly everyone 
would agree that it is a perfection of 
art to present, and therefore to conceive, 
its subject as clearly and as adequately 
as may be. The subject of the Epitha- 
lamium of Mallius, or of the Vigil of 
Venus, is full in one sense of danger to 
morality, but the danger is that our 
feeling for the subject should be too 
strong for the poetry which inspired it, 
that we should abandon ourselves to a 
blind glow of pleasurable emotion and 
lose sight of the vivid train of clear, 
articulate images which set our hearts 
on fire at first. And there is another 
safeguard to morality; perfect art must 
be more than adequate, it must be satis- 
factory; it is condemned by its own 
standard till it can produce a type 
which can be contemplated upon all 
sides and throughout all time. The 
situation of Maggie Tulliver in the boat 
with her cousin’s betrothed, has many 
elements of artistic beauty ; it is roman- 
tic, intense, and elevated ; but it is not 
satisfactory ideally because it is not 
satisfactory morally: like Maggie, we 
cannot forget the beginning, we cannot 
but look forward to the end. It is well 
that the dream should be broken ; 
though the voyage on the flood to Tom 
and to death has less charm, it has more 
peace ; the imagination can dwell upon 
it. The new pagan treatment of the 
Tannhiiuser legend seems capable of a 


MORALITY. 


more musical intensity than the tradi- 
tional Christian treatment, yet it can 
hardly be doubted that Heine was right 
on purely artistic grounds in giving up 
this intensity, and following his own 
temper, and turning all to irony. Mr. 
Swinburne has to undertake the impos- 
sible task of reconciling us to the thought 
of a Hell, too intensely realized to be 
poetical ; the knight has to promise that 
he will remember and rejoice in Venus 
there—we could not have believed it of 
a saint. Perfect art does not deal in 
paradoxes. This carries us a step fur- 
ther. In order that art may be adequate 
and satisfactory it must be sane and 
rational, it must be the expression not 
of revolt but of harmony, it must 
assume and reflect an ideal order in the 
world. The impulse of revolt is strong 
both in Byron and Shelley, and they are 
among the greatest of poets, but the 
law holds good in them. The grandest 
canto of Childe Harold is the last, where 
despair and disdain are passing into a 
calm that at least is half-resigned. Shel- 
ley’s anguish for himself and for man- 
kind goes off incessantly into mere 
shrieking whenever it takes the form of 
a revolt against the tyranny of kings 
and priests, it becomes musical again 
when it blends with the mute sorrow of 
“the World’s Wanderers,” and becomes 
a voice in the universal chorus of the 
whole creation that groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain together. It is not re- 
quired of art to be cheerful, neither is 
it required of morality as such. Marcus 
Aurelius and George Eliot present “ al- 
truism” under a form that makes the 
Epicurean burden—* Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die”—glad 
tidings of great joy to flesh and blood. 
But though George Eliot’s fascination 
is painful, it is complete, there is nothing 
to disgust and emancipate us: for her 
art rests upon the acknowledgment of 
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an order to which all must be subject 
whether they will or no, though the 
order exists for other ends than the 
happiness, or even the perfection, of the 
creatures under it. We need not inquire 
whether such a morality is enough for 
life, but, in its obedience, art finds perfect 
freedom. Or rather, absolute art is not 
subject to absolute morality, but both 
are expressions of one ideal order which 
must always be conceived as holy, just, 
and good, though it is not always con- 
ceived as giving life and peace. 

The art which is always claiming to 
be emancipated from morality is not the 
absolute art ; perhaps the morality which 
it rebels against is hardly the absolute 
morality. The practical question has to 
be discussed on a lower level, but it is 
not to be dismissed as though the art 
which comes into conflict with morality 
were spurious because it is not the 
highest. True, the perfections of art 
are its safeguards, but art may be so 
much without being perfect. Its per- 
fection exists rather for itself than for 
us, though we rejoice in it afar off; what 
we need is that it should be stimulating, 
and this too is what the artist needs, for 
he too is of the same clay as we. Like 
us, he desires fresher emotions than the 
ordinary round of life supplies, though 
this too has a satisfaction of its own for 
those who cherish its affections. And 
the craving which is occasional with us 
is habitual with him. He refuses the 
false gratification that might be found 
for it if he would make virtue always 
culminate in some kind of Lord Mayor’s 
Show ; life loses such flavour as it has 
in the attempt to make it just a little 
better, and a little easier, and a little 
prettier. If the artist will not idealize 
ordinary life by falsifying it, and cannot 
idealize it in the light of the higher 
law, or sustain himself upon the level 
of ideal action, it remains for him to go 
beyond the world since he cannot rise 
above it. He tries to escape from the 
hackneyed routine of domestic duties and 
felicities into an unsatisfactory fairy-land 
of extreme passions, of untried desires, of 
unfettered impulses, working themselves 
out within the exciting complexities of 


Art and Morality. 


abnormal situations. Since he cannot 
have the true ideal, and will not put up 
with the false, he demands the whole 
range of the real, and chooses to be 
always gleaning on the outskirts of pos- 
sibility. The lust of the flesh and the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life are 
not really ideal, but they have their 
ideal moments (or they could not 
tempt us), and there comes a time when 
art finds it hard to part with one of 
these. The only justification that has 
yet been put forward for the persistent 
attempt to pluck the “ flowers of evil” 
is that the artist shares the general dis- 
like to their fruit, and that, whether he 
plucks or no, the world is sure to wear 
them. There are very few like John 
Foster, to whom almost all art, espe- 
cially all classical art, was essentially 
immoral because it nourished the pride 
of life: art that appeals merely to 
curiosity or to the extreme sense of 
beauty is always thought safe and re- 
spectable ; when we speak of immoral 
art we mean art that deals with sensual 
impulses, or rouses rebellion against the 
order of society; perhaps too there are 
many who object to the first because it 
results in the second. And even on 
this point public opinion is rather em- 
phatic than clear. It would be hard 
to find a popular definition of literary 
immorality which would not condemn 
the episode of Paolo and Francesca ; 
it is almost as if Dante had come to 
curse them, and lo! he blessed them 
altogether: they are always together, 
and they always love; there are more 
who could learn to look to such a 
hell with yearning than choose to en- 
ter the purgatory of Gerontius. The 
Laureate may seem as unimpeachable 
on this score as Dante, yet it is hard 
not to think Aylmer’s Field an im- 
moral poem. The wrath of man work- 
eth not the righteousness of God, and 
the only outcome of Aylmer’s Field is 
the wrath of man. We have an evil 
action represented in an evil spirit; if 
we are not to condemn this, how are we 
to condemn such a poem as “The Leper,” 
& priori, merely because Mr. Swinburne 
follows Luther’s maxim, pecca fortiter ? 
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In truth, the question within what 
limits it is safe to pursue “art for art,” 
is hardly one that could be asked in an 
ideal state of things. Then art would 
be continually enriched by life, and life 
illuminated by art. It never occurred 
to Shakespeare, or Titian, or Leonardo, 
that the choice of Hercules lay between 
life and art: art in its supreme epochs 
has always been nourished and exalted 
by the chastened or unchastened pride 
of life. When we speak of choosing 
art for art, we acknowledge that the 
pride of life does not need any longer to 
be mortified, because it is dead. When 
life and art are parted, 


“Stratus humi palmes viduas desiderat ulmos.” 


But the gleaning of the vintage still is 
sweet ; only when a man has renounced 
the rewards of life for art, he has not 
escaped its obligations; if any were 
mad enough to lose his soul for art, he 
would find he had lost art too. We 
cannot expect an ideal answer to a 
question which it is a misfortune to 
have to ask. Artists who have not at- 
tained the vision of eternal and ideal 
beauty have no right to an ideal liberty, 
and we have no right to try their work 
by an ideal standard till we have tried 
ourselves. Every one must apply as he 
can the principle that all art is lawful 
for a man which can be produced or en- 
joyed within the limits of a safe and 
wholesome life. When we know that 
Etty lived quietly and soberly with his 
sister, and was grateful to her for finding 
him respectable models, we know that 
he had succeeded for himself in finding 
a true relation between morality and 
art. Yet we should think hardly of a 
man who collected exclusively what 
Etty produced exclusively. An idle 
man might get all the pleasure from 
Etty’s pictures that they can give, and 
that is not a safe pleasure for an idle 
man, but the pictures themselves were 
the work of honest labour—and qui 
laborat orat. The safeguard that the 
artist has in the very necessity of work- 
ing we may bring from our own work, 
and then we shall be most likely to find 
it anew in strenuous sympathy with his. 
No. 156.—voL. xxv. 
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To the pure all things are pure: it is 
recorded of one of the best public men 
of America that even the ballet always 
filled him with religious rapture. 

It is fortunate to possess such a tem- 
per, it would be silly and dangerous to 
aim at it: individuals must be guided 
by their own desire for virtue, and by 
the consent of virtuous and cultivated 
men. It is suggestive to observe that 
the limits of their toleration vary ac- 
cording to the medium in which the 
artist works. In music there are hardly 
any limits at all; we can hardly imagine 
such a thing as a melody immoral in 
itself, though there are melodies which 
do not seem profaned when fitted to im- 
moral words. Plastic art has less liberty, 
yet even here almost everything is per- 
mitted short of the direct instigation 
of the senses to rebellion ; it is impos- 
sible to draw the line earlier when we 
have once sanctioned the representation 
of the nude. After all, Eye Gate does 
not lead far into the town of Mansoul. 
It is only when we come to the litera- 
ture that the conflict becomes serious, 
and that honest artists wish to handle 
matters which honest men of the world 
wish to suppress. This points to a dis- 
tinction which is not without practical 
value. Literature is the most. complex 
form of art, the form which touches 
reality at most points, and therefore the 
mind passes most easily from literature 
back to life. And therefore what is 
dangerous in life is dangerous in litera- 
ture, though it may be innocent in other 
forms of art which in themselves are 
more intense, The first impression of a 
great picture or a great symphony is 
more vivid than the first impression of 
a great poem; it is at the same time 
more definite and more completly deter- 
mined by the intention of the artist. A 
great picture, a great symphony are in 
one way infinitely complex, but both 
take their key-note from a single move- 
ment of the subject. Few subjects are too 
unsatisfactory to present at least one noble 
aspect, to strike at least one noble chord. 
In literature it is difficult to isolate the 
wsthetic side of a subject so completely, 
because literature tells by the result ot 
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a great many incomplete suggestions 
which the reader has to work out for 
himself, so that there is no security that 
he will be able to keep entirely within 
the intention of the writer. And the 
writer, too, finds‘it harder to subordinate 
the intellectual and the emotional sides 
of his subject to the e«sthetical; and 
morality is certainly justified in proscrib- 
ing anything that can make familiarity 
with those sides of an immoral subject 
less unwelcome and disgusting. Still 
it is possible to maintain a certain ideal 
abstractness of treatment even in litera- 
ture which has its use. Every one feels 
the difference between the diseased inso- 
lent pruriency with which Byron keeps 
flaunting the sin in our faces in all the 
loves of Don Juan, and the sad gracious 
naiveté of Mallory, as he sets forth the 
passion of Lancelot and Guinevere. 
Some indeed might think that it was 
better to let us rest upon the nobleness 
of Lancelot than to try to save morality 
by demonstrating the superiority of Ar- 
thur. Demonstration involves discus- 
sion, and discussion might leave us 
sceptical as to whether Guinevere’s 
second thoughts were really best. Ther 
certainly are instances which show be- 
yond question that abstractness and 
simplicity of treatment are a better 
safeguard than the best didactic inten- 
tion. Madame Bovary, not seductive in 
intention, is undeniably more deterrent 
in result than the episode of Paolo and 
Francesca; but no one would dream of 
calling it more moral. 

Of course it is possible to maintain 
that all these distinctions are superfluous, 
that Plato and Savonarola were right ; 
that, no matter who treats them, no 
matter how they may be purified by 
severe accuracy and esthetic isolation of 
treatment, still, dangerous subjects will 
be always dangerous, that art if per- 
mitted to exist at all should be rigidly 
and consistently subordinate to edifica- 
tion, and that if a few supreme works 
should be allowed to subsist unmutilated, 
all production that fell short of supreme 
perfection should be carefully limited 
to drawing-room charades and nursery 
novellettes, and Sunday picture-books, 
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just to keep children of all ages out of 
mischief. At any rate, this view has 
the merit of being thorough and intel- 
ligible ; it is infinitely more respectable 
than the common view, if it is to be 
called a view, which emancipates art 
from rational and ideal restrictions to 
subject it to restrictions which are shift- 
ing and arbitrary, which allows it to 
call evil good and good evil, so long as 
it does not violate the conventionalities 
of the day, and thinks it is quite suffi- 
ciently stimulating if it can be got to 
show the world, or at any rate the little 
piece of it the public likes to look at, 
all couleur de rose. 

Only it is to be remembered that if 
we sacrifice art to morality we must 
sacrifice other things too. Comfort and 
liberty and intelligence, to say nothing 
of such trifles as wealth and luxury, 
have their temptations as well as art, 
and Plato and Savonarola would gladly 
have sacrificed them all. The sacrifice 
might be rewarded if it could be made: 
Rousseau thought it would be well to 
return to barbarism to escape from the 
inevitable injustices of civilization ; per- 
haps it might be well to return to the 
Thebaid to escape from its temptations. 
But as we are too weak for the Thebaid 
we do well to endure the temptations of 
the world lest we should regret them, 
and among these the temptation of art is 
not the deadliest because it is the sweet- 
est. Even Plato thought that virtue 
should be tested by pleasure as well as 
by pain, and therefore he directed that 
the citizens of his ideal city should be 
proved by seeing how they bore them- 
selves when drunk with wine—surely it 
would have been better to make them 
drunk with beauty. 

Of course Plato wished to make them 
drunk with beauty too. He thought 
concrete beauty was the fountain which 
could quench the ascetic’s thirst. 

“ Letificemur sobria 

Ebrietate spiritus.” 
But all this while he was thinking of 
the beauty not of art but of life. Hi 
did not underrate, perhaps he overrated, 
the moral value of esthetic culture; but 
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this high estimate of zesthetic was quite 
compatible with a very low estimate of 
art, which he regarded simply as pro- 
viding instruments for a series of 
esthetic exercises to be regulated in 
accordance with superior regulations, so 
that a poet had no more right to set up 
on his own account, and develop his 
products for their own sake, than if he 
were a maker of flesh-gloves or dumb- 
bells. Consequently he had no occasion 
to discuss the artistic value of morality, 
though if he had done so he would 
hardly have been tempted to indulge in 
an estimate of its «esthetic value so one- 
sided as to be extravagant. One reason 
of this one-sidedness was that Greek 
morality, before the rise of Stoicism, 
treated the mass of human actions as 
indifferent ; to be left to nature or at 
best regulated by external conventionali- 
ties: consequently the notion of virtue 
was not lowered by the dulness of duty, 
it was always identified with the rap- 
turous ecstasy which accompanies great 
deeds, which are always exceptions even 
in the life that is fullest of them, or 
with the calm diffused satisfaction which 
radiates over the whole of a fortunate 
and praiseworthy life. Aristotle could 
still hold that virtue was virtuous in that 
its works were wrought rod cudod Evexa, 
“for the sake of the Beautiful.” Epic- 
tetus was not far from the view of 
Christian asceticism, that good works 
done from a motive savouring so much 
of self-satisfaction were hardly virtuous 
at all. 

But even the most picturesque hero- 
ism involves sacrifice and suffering, and 
no sacrifice is without an element that 
is hardly attractive wsthetically. The 
comely corpse of the young warrior slain 
in the front of the battle, in Tyrtzeus, is 
more satisfactory to the esthetic sense 
than the soul of Hector flitting to 
Hades, wailing for the supple strength 
of the limbs it left in their young prime ; 
but morally the advantage is really on 
the side of Homer,—it is better to look 
facts in the face. : 





The saints of life 
wear no halo, the heroes of life wear no 
enchanted armour to keep them scath- 
less to the fatal hour that translates 
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them to Valhalla, or Elysium, or Ava- 
lon. If it were so, life would hardly 
be better, but it is a paradox to deny 
that it would be more beautiful ; and it 
would be a paradox to deny that most 
of the virtue which enables the world 
to go on is without any ewsthetical value 
at all. Nor can we take refuge in the 
convenient observation that human 
virtue is never quite perfect, that for 
the most part it is grossly and giaringly 
imperfect ; for virtue may be all but 
perfect, and yet be dull, because it is 
painful, obscure, and, humanly speak- 
ing, fruitless. Professor Jowett is quite 
right in pointing out that a servant girl 
who spends her wages on a peevish, 
slatternly mother, and a lazy, dissipated 
brother, is the heir of many beatitudes, 
but it does not follow that she is a 
“ Beautiful Soul:” fine feelings go the 
way of fine phrases with those who 
have to do and suffer overmuch. 

And the aspects of morality which 
have the highest esthetic value are very 
far from having the highest artistic 
value, for literary art at any rate. The 
best that can be obtained from them is 
a lyrical or semi-lyrical allusion, that 
may light up a lower theme. To try to 
idealize a great deed is only painting 
the lily ; to try to idealize a great pur- 
pose is to drift into a labyrinth of mere 
intellectualism. From this point of 
view it is instructive to compare the 
“Idyls of the King” with the “Anti- 
gone” of Sophocles, and to notice what 
proportion of the emotional and artistic 
interest bears in each to the moral and 
intellectual interest. But if it can be 
answered without a theory, an ideal 
problem is better for literature than an 
ideal character: Wallenstein is lower 
cesthetically than Tell ; artistically King 
Alfred is less valuable than Richard 
Ill. The ¢losing scene of the life of 
the Emperor Maurice when his children 
were butchered before his face, and he 
gave up the last rather than allow the 
nurse to sacrifice her own, combines 
almost every element of ethical and 
eesthetical nobility. At first it seems 
dramatic, but what could dramatic art 
add to it? Stage effect perhaps, so far 
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as it is due to the actor; all that a poet 
could hope to do on his own account 
would be to prepare a character to cul- 
minate in such a sacrifice. The value 
of this last is very doubtful. The 
wsthetical value of Joan of Are’s life 
lies in the historic moments which it 
would be impossible to adorn and a pro- 
fanation to falsify. It is hardly worth 
while for literature to do what remains, 
and supplement pictures of concrete 
heroism with the most delicate analysis 
of her feelings when the French army 
was beginning to find her a troublesome 
visionary, or when she was being brow- 
beaten into recantation in an English 
dungeon. It might be done fifty ways ; 
but Etty’s picture of her at the stake 
would always be worth them all. In the 
same way Delaroche’s “Christian Mar- 
tyr” is a greater addition to the “Golden 
Legend” than Massinger’s “‘ Tragedy on 
Dorothea,” and we need never expect to 
meet with a poem on Elijah which 
shall light up the history in the way 
Mendelssohn’s music does. Or to come 
down to a level where the esthetic 
value of morality is not on the heroic 
scale, who would not give all the grace- 
ful books that can be written on 
Eugénie de Guérin for a portrait of one 
whose life within its narrow limits was 
so beautiful? Or to come lower yet, 
such esthetical value as the pathos of 
common life possesses is better repre- 
sented by Frére than by Dickens, be- 
eause Frére avowedly represents its 
momentary aspects, whereas Dickens 
would have been compelled, if he had 
not been inclined, to represent the pic- 
turesque and pathetic side of poverty as 
something normal and habitual. The 
fact is, literature comes too near to life to 
rise above life at its highest, or to keep 
above life at its lowest ; it is confined to 
a middle region where it can embellish 
without falsifying. 

And if literature has to turn away 
from what is best in life, other forms of 
art by their greater detachment carry 
us away from life into fairyland, so that 
here too it is impossible to formulate an 
ideal relation between average art and 
average morality, so that practical en- 
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thusiasts can always maintain that, 
what is given to art is taken from mo- 
rality. Yet there is an ideal reason for 
their co-existence. Life has been com- 
pared to a tapestry which is worked on 
the wrong side; and after all it is this 
side which we see in morality; in art 
we see not the right side, for this is 
covered up as fast as it is finished, but 
perhaps some reflection of the pattern 
too much distorted to be valuable when 
the tapestry is finished and fixed ; till 
then it has its use: those must work 
very earnestly who work the faster for 
looking upon the wrong side alone. Of 
course it is unsatisfactory to have t 
think of art and life co-existing in this 
state of jealous co-operation that can 
hardly be distinguished from subdued 
antagonism ; but after all this is one of 
the minor discomforts of an unsettled 
period in which nothing is satisfactory, 
though to healthy tempers much is hope- 
ful. To such a temper it would be one 
hopeful sign that we are beginning to 
recognize that, as it is ruin and madness 
to sacrifice morality to artistic eccentri- 
cities, so it is folly and loss to sacrifice 
the normal development of art to moral 
conventionalities. Though art must 
always contain something which is a 
snare to morality, and morality must 
always cultivate much which is simply 
an encumbrance to art, we may rest 
upon the thought that absolute art and 
absolute morality, though perfectly dis- 
tinct, are always harmonious. All are 
bound to practise morality, though the 
majority can never carry it to its ideal 
stage ; it is the same with the majority 
of those who are called to cultivate art ; 
but by keeping their eyes on the un- 
attainable, morality will catch som 
grace, art will be preserved from revolt 
and excess. By patience and work we 
may hope to lift a happier generation 
to a level when the question between 
morality and art disappears: at all 
events we shall be lifted ourselves to a 
world where that question and many 
others are easily answered and need not 
be asked. 
G. A. Sumcox. 
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JAPAN, 


teow 


He most important Embassy that has 
ver left the shores of Great Japan is now 
n England, and the moment therefore 

pears fitting to inquire into the course 

events which has led to its despatch, 
und into the present position of the 
country whence it comes. To do this, 
at the risk of repeating much that has 
been already published, we must go 
back somewhat in time. 

The conclusion of treaties with foreign 
powers by the Government of the Shogun 
naturally created great opposition, and 
the Court party at Kidto were especially 
incensed at the pollution of the sacred 
soil of Japan by the “barbarians.” At 
the same time the great Daimios of 
the west and south were jealous of the 
commercial and political advantages 
/btained by the Shogun. <A strong party 
was thus formed against the latter, and 
their policy embraced two objects : first 
the overthrow of the Shégunate and the 
restoration of the governing power into 
the hands of the Mikado or Emperor ; 
and secondly, after this was accomplished, 
the expulsion of the foreigners. It 
would require much greater space than 
is accorded to us to trace the history of 
the period from 1859 to 1868 ; suffice 
it to say that in the beginning of 
the latter year the first object was 
accomplished, the last of the Shéguns 
was shorn of his title and retired in dis- 
grace, and a new Government was in- 
augurated, at the head of which was the 
youthful Mikado. This restoration was 
mainly effected by a few resolute men, 
retainers of the great clans of Satsuma, 
Choshiu, and Tosa, with the assistance 
of certain court nobles, the principal of 
whom were Sanjé, the present Prime 
Minister,! and lwakura, head of the 


1 Daijé daijin, great Minister of the great 
government, the highest rank given to a sub- 
ject. Sa daijin, great Minister of the Left, 
is the next, and is vacant. Udaijia, great 





present Embassy. Among the men who 
materiaily assisted in the revolution 
there is no more distinguished name 
than that of the Vice-Ambassador Kido, 
formerly a retainer of Chéshiu. Another 
Vice-Ambassador, Okubd, formerly of 
Satsuma, also played a prominent part. 

The Shogunate having been thus over- 
thrown, many Samurai, the armed re- 
tainers of Daimios who had helped to 
effect this result, were eager, as they had 
always been, to be led against the foreign 
barbarians and to expel them, and they 
naturally claimed from their chiefs the 
execution of the second half of the pro- 
gramme. But those chiefs had learnt 
much in the preceding years: they had 
discovered that the expulsion of the 
barbarians would be by no meaus the 
easy task their former ignorance had 
pictured to them; the leading men of 
Satsuma had changed their tone from 
the day of the bombardment of their 
capital Kagoshima in 1862, and the 
valiant generals of Chéshiu had acknow- 
ledged the superiority of foreign arma- 
ments after the destruction of the bat- 
teries of Shimonoseki in 1864. The 
authors of the revolution, therefore, 
although relying upon the Samurai to 
carry out the first of the two objects 
already named, had made up their minds 
to desist from the second ; and accord- 
ingly, when the Emperor’s government 
was formed, Sir Harry Parkes and the 
other representatives found its members, 
while frankly admitting their former 
hatred, fully alive to the importance of 
entering into friendly relations with 
foreign powers, and perfectly willing to 
do so. And from this altered policy 
these men have never swerved up to the 
present day. In the teeth of much 
opposition, notwithstanding formidable 
Minister of the Right, comes after the two 
former, and was conferred on Iwakura when he 
was selected to be Ambassador. 
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conspiracies, and the murder of more 
than one of their number, they have 
steadily adhered to the position they 
took up from the first, and in this year 
of 1872 they may boast that they have 
broken up the anti-foreign party. It is 
true that when from time to time there 
are risings of the peasantry of a parti- 
cular district, the old anti-foreign cry 
is raised by some discontented Samurai, 
who have lost by the altered state of 
things, and are consequently hostile to 
the powers that be ; but these are only 
isolated cases, and the “ Jé-i” (expulsion 
t 


of barbarians) party has ceased to exist 
in Japan. 

The Mikado having now taken up 
his residence in the old Palace of the 


Shoguns at Yedo, and the Government 
having been finally established there, the 
work of consolidation was commenced. 
It was easy to see that for the new 
régime to be durable, it must be based 
upon a strong centralization. The men 
in power were but a handful ; there was 
much discontent in the land, and the 
Government in fact existed by the 
sacred name of the Mikado alone, that 
hitherto almost invisible potentate, one 
of whose appellations was “Son of 
Heaven,” and whose divine origin it 
was high treason to doubt. 

The principal obstacle to centraliza- 
tion was naturally to be found in the 
system of Daimiates. Japan was split 
up into a number of territories, each 
with its own administration, at the 
head of which was, nominally at least, 
a Daimio or Prince. Now these Princes 
had always been more or less indepen- 
dent, and well-nigh supreme in their 
own territories ; and though, during the 
preceding 250 years of the Tokugawa 
dynasty, their power had been some- 
what curbed by the strong hand of the 
Shdégunate, in its last years they had 
been able to resume more of their former 
independence. It was essential, there- 
fore, for the stability of the new Govern- 
ment that these Daimiates should be 
abolished, and to this end the advisers 
of his Majesty applied themselves in 
earnest. On the 5th of March, 1869, 
there appeared in the Oficial Gazette a 
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memorial bearing the signatures of the 
great Princes of Satsuma, Chéshiu, Tosa, 
and Hizen, but in reality instigated by 
the Government, and written, as was said, 
by one of its most influential members. 

By this document the Princes above- 
named, as heads of the leading clans 
who had effected the revolution, offered 
ip the lists of their possessions and 
men to the Emperor. The ownership of 
the soil had in truth always resided in 
his Majesty ; and though the military 
chiefs, or Shéguns, had usurped his 
powers, and had, as the document runs, 
divided territories and men as seemed 
good to them, and had borrowed the 
name and authority of the Emperor to 
conceal these spoliations, now that his 
Majesty had resumed the direction of 
affairs the time had come for the Princes, 
by a public act, to yield up their quasi- 
sovereign rights to him who was their 
paramount lord. 

The example cf the four great clans 
was followed by most of the others, and 
it was ultimately decreed that all the 
Daimios should for the present act as 
Governors in their old territories, that 
new assessments of the lands should be 
drawn up, and that uniform laws should 
be established through the realm. In 
July, even the very name of Daimio 
was abolished. 

This was the first step; but in the 
following year it was succeeded by 
another which involved a still more 
sweeping reform. On the 18th of 
August, 1871, an edict was issued in 
the name of the Emperor whereby the 
ex-Daimios were relieved from their 
functions as governors of their former 
principalities, and were thus reduced to 
the position of simple nobles. They 
and their families were summoned to 
the Eastern Capital (Yedo), where they 
were ordered to take up their residence, 
at least for the present. They were not 
positively excluded from filling posts in 
the administrations, but it was declared 
thenceforward to be the intention of the 
Government that its members should be 
chosen solely for their ability, irrespec- 
tive of rank or noble birth. 

The Han, or Principalities, were thus 
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turned into Ken, or Daimios, and all 
the former officials of Daimios became 
officials of the Government. This com- 
prehensive scheme has not yet been 
carried out in all its details ; it is doubt- 
less true that in a powerful clan like 
that of Satsuma no great change is yet 
apparent, and old Shimadzu Saburd, too 
ill to journey to Yedo, still reigns supreme 
as when his son was the actual Daimio. 
jut, with few exceptions, the members of 
the old princely families have removed to 
the Eastern Cay M e sin 
been permiited to travel abroad; and 
all this extraoydinary change has been 
etiected with only some disturbances of 

trifling nature. The principal reason 
for this is to be found in the effete 
nature of these Princes. Brought up 
in luxury and seclusion, and in reality 
ruled by some of their retainers, they 
had neither the spirit nor the power of 
resistance, and they now live contentedly 
in Yedo, rejoicing in their newly- 
equired liberty. A number of dis- 
missals of officials took place about the 
time of the abolition of the Han, and 
the Cabinet was reconstructed. Iwakura 
was appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, an office incompatible with a 
seat in the Cabinet, but not the less did 
his voice prevail largely in the councils 
of the Empire. Sanjo remained Prime 
Minister, and four Councillors of State, 
representing the four great clans, were 
appointed. The latter, or at least three 
of them, may be said to represent the 
Radical tendencies of the Government, 
whilst Sanjd and Iwakura form the 
Conservative element. 

It was probably about this time that 
the notion of an embassy to the Treaty 
Powers began to ripen in the minds of 
the Japanese statesmen. Hitherto there 
had only been ambassadors sent from 
the Shégun—men of subordinate rank, 
and of little influence at home; but now 
that the governing power was once more 
in the Emperor’s hands, it was meet 
that he should be represented abroad by 
one of his own court nobles, as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary. And for this 
no more fit selection could have been 
made than Iwakura Tomomi. 


; = 
ital. Many have 





The objects of the mission are stated 
in the letter of credence presented by 
the Ambassador to the President of the 
United States. It was sent to declare 
the cordial friendship of the Emperor, 
and to place the peaceful relations be- 
tween the Treaty Powers and Japan on 
a firmer and broader basis. 

“The period,” the letter continues 
“for revising the treaties now existin 
between ourselves and the United Stat 
is less than one year distant. We expect 
and intend to reform and improve the 
same so as to stand upon a similar foot- 
ing with the most enlightened nations, 
and to attain te full development of 
public right and interest. The civiliza- 
tion and institutions of Japan are so 
different from those of other countries, 
that we cannot expect to reach the de- 
sired end at once. 

It is our purpose to select from the 
various institutions prevailing among 
enlightened nations such as are best 
suited to our present condition, and 
adopt them, in gradual reforms and im- 
provements of our policy and customs, 
so as to be upon an equality with them. 

* With this object we desire to fully 
disclose to the United States Govern- 
ment the condition of affairs in our 
Empire, and to consult upon the means 
of giving greater efliciency to our insti- 
tutions, at present and in the future ; 
and as soon as the said embassy returns 
home we will consider about the revision 
of the treaties, and accomplish what we 
have expected and intended.” 

The progress in civilization which had 
been seemingly made by Japan was 
astounding. With the assistance of 
English skill and English hands, many 
public works had been accomplished ; a 
railroad had been constructed from Yoko- 
hama to Yedo, and it is now open; 
telegraph wires had been laid between 
the same points and between Hiogo and 
Osaka, whilst the line from the Eastern 
Capital to Nagasaki, which will put Yedo 
in direct telegraphic communication with 
Europe, was being rapidly pushed for- 
ward; a new Mint was turning out 
millions of Japanese dollars, gold and 
silver, as well as subsidiary coins ; light- 
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houses had been built at well-chosen 
spots along the coast, fitted with the 
best English machinery, and they were 
then in full operation. Again, under 
the management of French engineers, 
a dry dock and other works had been 
made at the Yokoska arsenal; the 
nucleus of a national army, drilled after 
the French fashion, had been fo: ; 
and a navy was rising up under the 
tuition of an English officer of Marines. 

Social changes had come on with 
extraordinary rapidity. The haughty 
nobleman was discarding his two 
swords as useless encumbrances, and 
was replacing them with modern um 
brellas ; he was giving up his elegant 
flowing dress for badly-made European 
clothes ; anid such a rage for the various 
species of hats and caps set in that 
every shop in Yokohama was cleared 
out of those articles many times over, so 
that foreign merchants might almost 
envy the fortunate storekeepers their 
gains. One edict followed another; 
many privileges of the upper class were 
abolished, and the lower classes were 
raised in position. Merchants were 
permitted to wear dresses hitherto only 
donned by Samurai, nobles were allowed 
to marry out of their own order, grooms 
to ride on horseback, women to travel 
abroad, and the law which tabooed the 
lowest degrees of the people, the Lta 
and //inin, tanners and vagrants who 
were unclean and accounted unworthy 
to live with the rest of the nation, was 
repealed. The Mikado, too, came out 
of his seclusion into broad daylight ; 
his Majesty traversed Yedo in an 
open carriage many times, visited 
various Government offices, as well as 
his fleet and his arsenal, and a notifica- 
tion was published on the street boards 
informing the people that they need 
not prostrate themselves and hide their 
faces whilst he passed by. It would 
require too much space to record all the 
changes, which took place, as it were, 
by magic. It seemed as if a sudden 
passion had seized upon the people to 
pull down and abolish everything that 
was old, and to adopt unhesitatingly 
and without inquiry whatever came 





into their heads or their hands smack- 
ing of Western usages. 
What, however, is to be the end of 


all this? and is there no danger to 


Japan? Is not the pace too great to 
last, and is there no fear that the 
speedy horse may break down when 
pressed so hard? That there is danger 
to the country seems to us clear. It 
should always be recollected that the 
revolution came from below ; it was the 
work principally of Daimios’ retainers. 
These men are now in power. That 
they are gifted with great intelligence 
no one can doubt, but they have come 
into their present position on the ruins 
of the aristocracy—their former masters. 
They are revolutionary, and lack that 
Conservative element which is so neces- 
sary in such a crisis, and which does 
not seem to be sufficiently supplied by 
the minority of court nobles belonging 
to the Government. Add to this the 
notorious corruption of the officials—a 
corruption almost as universally preva- 
lent as in Russia—together with a reck- 
lessness in matters of finance which 
seems to grow with every month, and 
thinking men are entitled to pause ere 
they give unqualified praise to the path 
along which Japan is hurrying so rapidly. 

There is a danger, too, as it seems to 
us, in the great influence obtained by 
young men who, after passing two or 
three years abroad, return to their native 
country with a smattering of some 
science gained from books, and, on the 
strength of this, are immediately en- 
trusted with high office in the Home 
Government. Indeed, the whole ques- 
tion of these students is a very serious 
one, and is bound up with the future of 
Japan. ‘The present system is not satis- 
factory. By almost every steamer that 
leaves Yokohama for Europe and Ame- 
rica the exodus of youths continues. 
They are dispersed in different countries, 
and, without any previous instruction at 
home, they sit down—many only for a 
couple of years—to pursue their studies 
very much as they please, under no ade- 
quate control. ‘The result of such a 
system will be that at no distant period 
Japan will be flooded with young men 
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possessed of a superficial knowledge, 
which will be magnified by their own 
conceit into profound learning, and will 
impose upon the former generation who 
have never left their native shores. 
And each youth will naturally be pre- 
judiced in favour of the particular 
country where he has studied; those 
from America will be republicans, those 
from England monarchists, and so on— 
a pretty medley. If in the future the 
nation is to be voverned by these raw 
students, Heaven helpit! Young Japan 
can make no greater mistake than to 
rush off to foreign countries without a 
preliminary education athome. As the 
editor of the Japan Mail in a recent 
number wisely remarks, “ If these lads 
were first put to primal schools where 
English was thoroughly well taught, 
and were then stimulated to the pursuit 
of more mature studies by the promise 
that, if successful in their examinations, 
they should be sent abroad, excellent 
fruits would be reaped by the nation 
after a few years.” That is what is re- 
quired, but as yet there are no such 
schools in Yedo. The College, presided 
over by an American, unfortunately does 
not offer any guarantee for a solid edu- 
cation ; for out of all his assistants there 
are none, or hardly any, who have had 
any experience or training in teaching, 
and many are thoroughly unfit for their 
posts. ‘They are, in fact, composed of 
a mixture of men of different nations, 
caught up for the most part on the 
spot, without undergoing any test or 
producing any testimonials as to their 
abilities or antecedents. 

The Embassy has now heen some 
time in England. Its members have a 
golden opportunity which they should 
not lose. They have already inspected 
our Fleet, our Dockyards, and been pre- 
sent at a portion of the autumn ma- 
neuvres. They will doubtless have 
every facility afforded to them for visit- 
ing the great centres of our trade. They 
can examine our factories, our machinery, 
and all the various industries for which 
we are famous, and they can thus learn 
the source of England’s greatness. Let 
them profit by the results of perseverance 


and hard toil, the fruits of which will 
be before their eyes, and, pondering upon 
them, return home convinced that such 
violent and sudden changes as have 
befallen Japan are not without danger ; 
that it is unsafe for a country but 
yesterday steeped in feudalism to adopt 
without mature reflection a constitution 
based upon the newest system in Europe, 
or upon the republican principles of the 
United States ; that such changes to be 
durable must be the work of time, and 
that it is unwise to remove the old land- 
marks without due consideration of what 
it is best te substitute for them. 

An able writer in the September 
number of Blackwood has given an in- 
teresting, and in many respects accurate 
account of recent events in Japan, and 
of the laudable desire of the nation to 
adopt Western civilization; but we 
may be pardoned if we point out one or 
two matters in which we think he has 
coloured the picture too highly, and has 
perhaps written in a style calculated to 
raise too great pretensions on the part 
of the present rulers. 

In the first place we may remark, 
that he has given to the world in a 
condensed form what he terms, “a 
document unknown either in Europe or 
in Japan,” a budget, in fact, for 1872. 
[t is rough enough as it stands, and 
would hardly bear the test of critical 
examination. The Government of Japan, 
whilst willing enough to impart to the 
world the late extraordinary political 
and social changes, have hitherto been 
singularly reticent as to both revenue and 
expenditure, and it seems hardly to have 
occurred to the writer of the article that 
this “unknown document” may have 
been given to him for a purpose which 
he is to be the innocent means of carry- 
ing out. 

The writer is very hard upon those 
foreigners who, he believes, have profited 
by Japanese ignorance, and who having 
begun, as he says, “to sell European 
goods at twice their cost, have indus- 
triously gone on doing this ever since, 
to the advantage of the foreign traders, 
who have made large fortunes, and to 
the corresponding disadvantage of the 
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Japanese, who knew no better, and sup- 
posed they were getting their money’s 
worth.” Here the statement carries 
with it its own refutation, A mer- 
chant can scarcely be blamed for sell- 
ing his goods at the highest price 
they will fetch, whether in the diggings 
of Australia or on the shores of a 
newly opened country. We all know 
how greatly prices are enhanced by 
risk or by delay in obtaining 
and also that, in these days of rapid 
communication, any demand may b 
speedily met by a corresponding suj 
ply. To suppose therefore that Japan, 
which has been open tot titi 
of the world for the last twelve years, 
should have continued during that time 
to buy fore ign coods double their 
cost, is to say very little for the per- 
ception either of f 

Japanese, and is to imagine a contin- 
gency which is wholly opp 
natural course of trade. So far from 
facts being in UPD rt of such a prop 
sition, cries of lutted market and of 
losses on im] se! “have been frequently 
heard in Japan since the trade was 
opened, while the Japanese, on the other 
hand, being able to profit both 1 ”y the 
competition of the foreigners and by 
combination among themselves, havi 
considerably raised the prices of their 
own tea and silk. Nor do we blame 
them for so doing, if the trade will 
admit of such high rates being main- 
tained ; we only wish to point out that 
the actual state of affairs is not such as 
has been so fancifully depicted by the 
writer in Blackwood. It is a fact 
worthy of record that, instead of foreign 
trade having told to the disadvantage of 
Japan, it has created a commercial class 
which did not exist before 1858, and 
many of the petty shopkeepers, with 
whom foreigners originally had to deal, 
have developed into merchants of wealth 
and influence. 


returns, 


ne com] 


The writer in Blackwood insists that 
it is time “to recognize that Japan 
merits the same treatment, the same 
consideration, as are extended to what 
we call organized and civilized Govern- 
ments;” and again, that “she surely 
is justified in requiring that when she 
shall have completed her new code, 
based on the Code Napoleon—on which 
a commission assisted by an able bavr- 
rister from Paris is now at work at 





Yedo—we shall recognize hér right t 
claim the sole administration of justi 
vithin her realm.” 
No nation, we are sure, i re ready 
nh our own to see eq ial rig his ac- 
corded to Japan, when sl an ple sinly 


show by actual experience that she can 
and will dispense full justice a afford 
full protection to foreigners. But we 
must first be well assured of this, and 
it would be the height of folly to grant 
to a nation which at the present moment 
possesses no civil code at all, and whose 
system of criminal procedure is still 
barbarous and tainted with cruelty, the 
sole administration of justice over British 
subjects, simply on the production of a 
code drawn up by a French barrister, 
with the assistance probably of an Eng- 
lish and an American lawyer, who have 
been also engaged by the Government. 
That code must have been in operation 
for some time, and must have been 
proved to work satisfactorily, before we 
entrust full jurisdiction over our coun- 
trymen to the tender mercies of Japanese 
judges. 

It is not, we would say in conclusion, 
by fostering unwise pretensions that 
permanent good will be done to Japan ; 
suck a course will only add to that 
tendency to over-conceit which its best 
friends deplore; and every real well- 
wisher of that interesting and important 
country will steadily set his face against 
such shallow advice. 
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ON THE AIMS AND INSTRUMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT.’ 


BY PROFESSOR 


may have occurred (and very naturally 

»), to such as have had the curiosity 

read the title of this lecture, that it 

ist necessarily be a very dry and diffi- 
lt subject; int 

ellizible to still fewer, and, above all 

rly incapable of adequate treatment 

ithin the limits of a discourse like 
iis, It is quite true that a complet 
etting-forth of my subject would r 

comprehensive treatise on logic, with 
neidental discussion of the main ques- 
tions of metaphysics ; that it would deal 
ith ideas demanding close study for 
their apprehension, and investigations 
requiring a peculiar taste to relish them. 
[t is not my intention now to present 
you with such a treatise. 

The British Association, like the 
vorld in general, contains three classes 
if persons. In the first place, it con- 
tains scientific thinkers ; that is to say, 
persons whose thoughts have very fre- 
quently the characters which I shall 
presently describe. Secondly, it con- 
tains persons who are engaged in work 
upon what are called scientific subjects, 
but who in general do not, and are not 
expected to, think about these subjects 
in a scientific manner. Lastly, it con- 
tains persons who suppose that their 
work and their thoughts are unscien- 
tific, but who would like to know some- 
thing about the business of the other 
two classes aforesaid. Now, to anyone 
who belonging to one of these classes 
considers either of the other two, it will 
be apparent that there is a certain gulf 
between him and them; that he does 
not quite understand them, nor they 
him ; and that an opportunity for sym- 
pathy and comradeship is lost through 


esting to very Ww, 


juire 


1 A Lecture delivered before the members 
of the British Association, at Brighton, on 
August 19, 1872. 
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this want of understanding. It is this 
culf that ] desire to bridge over, to the 
*my power. That the scientific 

iinker may consider his | in 
la to the great life of mankind 
iat the noble army of practical workers 
may recognize their fellowship with th 
yuter world, and the spirit which must 
guide both; that this so-called outer 
world may see in the work of science 


_ ihe “— 
only the putting in evidence of all that 


; excellent in its own work,—may feel 
that the kingdom of science is within 
it: these are resent 
discourse. And they compel me to 
choose such portions of my vast subject 
as shall be intelligible to all, while they 
ought at least to command an interest 
universal, personal, and profound. 

In the first place, then, what is 
meant by scientific thought? You 
may have heard some of it expressed 
in the various Sections this morning. 
You have probably also heard expressed 
in the same places a great deal of wa- 
scientific thought ; notwithstanding that 
it was about mechanical energy, or 
about hydrocarbons, or about eocene 
deposits, or about malacopterygii. For 
scientific thought does no. mean 
thought about scientific suvjects with 
long names. There are no scientific 
subjects. The subject of science is 
the human universe; tha. 3s io say, 
everything that is, or nas been, or 
may be related to man. |i us, then, 


the objects of the 


taking several topics in 1, en- 
deavour to make oui in wu ases 


thought about them is scieutitic, and in 
what cases not. 

Ancient astronomers observed that 
the relative motions of the sun and 
moon recurred all over again in the 
same order about every nineteen years. 
They were thus enabled to predict the 
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time at which eclipses would take place. 
A calculator at one of our observatories 
can do a great deal more than this. 
Like them, he makes use of past expe- 
rience to predict the future; but he 
knows of a great number of other cycles 
besides that one of the nineteen years, 
and takes account of all of them; and 
he can tell about the solar e« lipse of six 
years hence exactly where it will b 
visible, and how much of the sun’s 
surface will be covered at each place, 
and, to a second, at what time of day 
it will begin and finish there. This 
prediction involves technical skill of the 
highest order ; but it does not involve 
scientific thought, as any astronomer 
will tell you. 

By such calculations the places of 
the planet Uranus at different times 
of the year had been predicted and set 
down. The predictions were not ful- 
filled. Then arose Adams, and from 
these errors in the prediction he calcu- 
lated the place of an entirely new planet, 
that had never yet been suspected ; and 
you all know how the new planet was 
actually found in that place. Now 
this prediction does involve scientific 
thought, as anyone who has studied it 
will tell you. 

Here then are two cases of thought 
about the same subject, both predicting 
events by the application of previous 
experience, yet we say one is technical 
and the other scientific. 

Now let us take an example from the 
building of bridges and roofs. When 
an opening is to be spanned over by a 
material construction, which must beara 
certain weight without bending enough 
to injure itself, there are two forms in 
which this construction can be made, the 
arch and the chain. Every part of an 
arch is compressed or pushed by the 
other parts; every part of a chain is in 
a state of tension, or is pulled by the 
other parts. In many cases these forms 
are united. A girder consists of two 
main pieces or booms, of which the 
upper one acts as an arch and is com- 
pressed, while the lower one acts as a 
chain and is pulled; and this is true 
even when both the pieces are quite 
straight. They are enabled to act ir 


this way by being tied together, or 
braced, as it is called, by cross pieces, 
which you must often have seen. Now 
suppose that any good practical engineer 
makes a bridge or roof upon some ap- 
proved pattern which has been made 
before. He designs the size and shape 
of it to suit the opening which has to 
be spanned ; selects his material accord- 
ing to the locality ; assigns the strength 
which must be given to the severa 
parts of the structure according to the 
load which it will have to bear. There 
is a great deal of thought in the making 
of this design, whose success is pre- 
dicted by the application of previous 
experience ; it requires technical skill 
of a very high order; but it is not 
scientific thought. On the other hand, 
Mr. Fleeming Jenkin! designs a roof 
consisting of two arches braced together, 
instead of an arch and a chain braced 
together ; and although this form is 
quite different from any known struc- 
ture, yet before it is built he assigns 
with accuracy the amount of material 
that must be put into every part of the 
structure in order to make it bear the 
required load, and this prediction may 
be trusted with perfect security. What 
is the natural comment on this?) Why, 
that Mr. Fleeming Jenkin is a scientitic 
engineer. 

Now it seems to me that the differ- 
ence between scientific and merely tech- 
nical thought, not only in these but in 
all other instances which I have con- 
sidered, is just this: Both of them 
make use of experience to direct human 
action; but while technical thought or 
skill enables a man to deal with the 
same circumstances that he has met 
with before, scientific thought enables 
him to deal with different circum- 
stances that he has never met with 
before. But how can experience of one 
thing enable us to deal with another 
quite different thing? To answer tliis 
question we shall have to consider more 
closely the nature of scientific thought. 

Let us take another example. You 
know that if you make a dot on a piece 
of paper, and then hold a piece of Ice- 


“On Braced Arches and Suspension 
Bridges.” Edinburgh: Neill 1870. 
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land spar over it, you will see not one 
dot but two. A mineralogist, by mea- 
suring the angles of a crystal, can tell 
you whether or no it possesses this pro- 
perty without looking through it. He 
requires no scientific thought to do that. 
But Sir William Rowan Hamilton, the 
late Astronomer Royal of Ireland, know- 
ing these facts and also the explana- 
tion of them which Fresnel had given, 
thought about the subject, and he pre- 
dicted that by looking through certain 
erystals in a particular direction we 
should see not two dots but a continu- 
ous circle. Mr. Lloyd made the experi- 
ment, and saw the circle, a result which 
had never been even suspected. This 
has always been considered one of the 
most signal instances of scientific thought 
in the domain of physics. It is most 
distinctly an application of experience 
gained under certain circumstances to 
entirely different circumstances. 

Now suppose that the night before 
coming down to Brighton you had 
dreamed of a railway accident caused 
by the engine getting frightened at a 
flock of sheep and jumping suddenly 
back over all the carriages ; the result 
of which was that your head was un- 
fortunately cut off, so that you had to 
put it in your hat-box and take it back 
home to be mended. There are, I fear, 
many persons even at this day who 
would tell you that after such a dream 
it was unwise to travel by railway to 
Brighton. This is a proposal that you 
should take experience gained while you 
are asleep, when you have no common 
sense,—experience about a phantom 
railway, and apply it to guide you when 
you are awake and have common sense, 
in your dealings with a real railway. 
And yet this proposal is not dictated by 
scientific thought. 


Now let us take the great example of 
Biology. I pass over the process of 


classification, which itself requires a 
great deal of scientific thought ; in par- 
ticular when a naturalist who has studied 
snd monographed a fauna or a flora 
rather than a family, is able at once to 
pick out the distinguishing characters 
required for the subdivision of an order 
quite new to him. Suppose that we 


possess all this minute and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of plants and animals 
and intermediate organisms, their affini- 
ties and differences, their structures and 
functions ;—a vast body of experience, 
collected by incalculable labour and 
devotion. Then comes Mr. Herbert 
Spencer: he takes that experience of 
life which is not human, which is appa- 
rently stationary, going on in exactly 
the same way from year to year, and he 
applies that to tell us how to deal with 
the changing characters of human nature 
and human society. How is it that ex- 
perience of this sort, vast as it is, can 
guide us in a matter so different from 
itself? How does scientific thought, 
applied to the development of a kan- 
garoo foetus or the movement of the sap 
in exogens, make prediction possible for 
the first time in that most important of all 
sciences, the relations of man with man ? 

In the dark or unscientific ages men 
had another way of applying experience 
to altered circumstances. They believed, 
for example, that the plant called Jew’s- 
ear, which does bear a certain resem- 
blance to the human ear, was a useful 
cure for diseases of that organ. This 
doctrine of “‘ signatures,” as it was calied, 
exercised an enormous influence on the 
medicine of the time. I need hardly 
tell you that it is hopelessly unscientific ; 
yet it agrees with those other examples 
that we have been considering in this 
particular: that it applies experience 
about the shape of a plant—which is one 
circumstance connected with it—to deal- 
ings with its medicinal properties, which 
are other and different circumstances, 
Again, suppose that you had been fright- 
ened by a thunderstorm on land, or your 
heart had failed you in a storia at sea; 
if anyone then told you that in conse- 
quence of this you should always culti- 
vate an unpleasant sensation in the pit 
of your stomach, till you took delight 
in it, that you should regulate your sane 
and sober life by the sensations of a 
moment of unreasoning terror: this 
advice would not be an example of 
scientific thought. Yet it would be an 
application of past experivice to new 
and different circumstances. 

But you will already have observed 
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what is the additional clause that we 
must add to our definition in order to 
describe scientific thought and that only. 
The step between experience about ani- 
mals and dealings with changing huma- 
nity is the law of evolution. The step 
from errors in the calculated places of 
Uranus to the existence of Neptune is 
the law of gravitation. The step from 
the observed behaviour of crystals to 
conical refraction is made up of laws of 
light and geometry. The step from old 
bridges to new ones is the laws of elas- 
ticity and the strength of materials. 
The step, then, from past experience 
to new circumstances, must be made in 
accordance with an observed uniformity 
in the order of events. This uniformity 
has held good in the past in certain 


places; if it should also hold good in 
the future and in other places, then, 
being combined with our experience of 


the past, it enables us to predict th 
future, and to know what is going on 
elsewhere ; so that we are able to regu- 
late our conduct in accordance with this 
knowledge. 

The aim of scientific thought, the: 
is to apply past experience to new cir- 
cumstances: the instrument is an ob- 
served uniformity in the course of 
events. By the use of this instrument 
it gives us information transcending our 
experience, it enables us to infer things 
that we have not seen from things that 
we have seen; and the evidence for the 
truth of that information depends on 
our supposing that the uniformity holds 
good beyond our experience. I now 
want to consider this uniformity a little 


more closely ; to show how the character 


of scientific thought and the force of its 


inferences depend upon the character of 
the uniformity of Nature. I cannot of 


course tell you all that is known of this 
character without writing an encyclo- 
pedia ; but I shall confine myself to two 
points of it about which it seems to me 
that just now there is something to be 
said. I want to find out what we mean 
when we say that the uniformity of 
Nature is exact; and what we mean 
when we say that it is reasonable. 
When a student is first introduced to 
those sciences which have come under 


the dominion of mathematics, a new and 
wonderful aspect of Nature bursts upon 
his view. He has been accustomed to 
regard things as essentially more or less 
vague. All the facts that he has hitherto 
known have been expressed qualita- 
tively, with a little allowance for erro1 
on either side. Things which are let 
go fall to the ground. A very observant 
man may know also that they fall faste: 
as they go along. But our student i 
shown that, after falling for one second 
in a vacuum, a body is going at the rate 
of thirty-two feet per second, that after 
falling for two seconds it is going twic 
as fast, after going two and a half second 
two and a half times as fast. If he mak: 
the experiment, and finds a single inc! 
per second too much or too little in th 
rate, one of two things must have hay 
pened : either the law of falling bodir 
has been wrongly stated, or the exper 
ment is not accurate—there is some mi 
take. He finds reason to think that th 
latter is always the case: the more cars 
fully he goes to work, the more of th 
error turns out to belong to the expe 
ment. Again, he may know that water 
consists of two gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen, combined ; but he now learn 
that two pints of steam at a tem 
perature of 150° Centigrade will alway) 
make two pints of hydrogen and on 
pint of oxygen at the same temperature, 
all of them being pressed as much 
the atmosphere is pressed. If he mak: 
the experiment and gets rather more o1 
less than a pint of oxygen, is the lay 
disproved? No; the steam was impure, 
or there was some mistake. Myriads oi 
analyses attest the law of combining 
volumes ; the more carefully they ar 
made, the more nearly they coincide 
with it. The aspects of the faces of a 
crystal are connected together by a geo- 
metrical law, by which, four of them 
being given, the rest can be found. The 
place of a planet at a given time is cal- 
culated by the law of gravitation ; if it 
is half a second wrong, the fault is in 
the instrument, the observer, the clock, 
or the law; now, the more observations 
are made, the more of this fault is 
brought home to the instrument, the 
observer, and the clock. It is no won- 
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der, then, that our student, contem- 
plating these and many like instances, 
should be led to say, “I have been 
short-sighted ; but I have now put on 
the spectacles of science which Nature 
had prepared for my eyes; I see that 
things have definite outlines, that the 
world is ruled by exact and rigid mathe- 
matical laws ; wat ov, Oedc, yewperpetic.” 
It is our business to consider whether 
he is right in so concluding. Is the uni- 
formity of Nature absolutely exact, or 
only more exact than our experiments ? 

At this point we have to make a very 
important distinction. There are two 
ways in which a law may be inaccurate. 
The first way is exemplified by that law 
»f Galileo which I mentioned just now: 
that a body falling iz vacuo acquires 
equal increase in velocity in equal times. 
No matter how many feet per second it 
is going, after an interval of a second it 
will be going thirty-two more feet per 
second. We now know that this rate 
of increase is not exactly the same at 
different heights, that it depends upon 
the distance of the body from the centre 
of the earth ; so that the law is only 
approximate ; instead of the increase of 
velocity being exactly equal in equal 
times, it itself increases very slowly as 
the body falls. We know also that this 
variation of the law from the truth is 
too small to be perceived by direct obser- 
vation on the change of velocity. But 
suppose we have invented means for 
observing this, and have verified that 
the increase of velocity is inversely as 
the squared distance from the earth’s 
centre. Still the law is not accurate ; 
for the earth does not attract accurately 
towards her centre, and the direction of 
attraction is continually'varying with 
the motion of the sea ; the body will not 
even fall in a straight line. The sun 
and the planets, too, especially the moon, 
will produce deviations ; yet the sum of 
all these errors will escape our new pro- 
cess of observation, by being a great deal 
smaller than the necessary errors of that 
observation. But when these again have 
been allowed for, there is still the influ- 
ence of the stars. In this case, however, 
we only give up one exact law for an- 
other. It may still be held that if the 


effect of every particle of matter in the 
universe on the falling body were calcu- 
lated according to the law of gravitation, 
the body would move exactly as this 
calculation required. And if it were 
objected that the body must be slightly 
magnetic or diamagnetic, while there are 
magnets not an infinite way off; that a 
very minute repulsion, even at sensible 
distances, accompanies the attraction ; it 
might be replied that these phenomena 
are themselves subject to exact laws, 
and that when a// the laws have been 
taken into account, the actual motion 
will exactly correspond with the caleu- 
lated motion. 

I suppose there is hardly a physical 
student (unless he has specially con- 
sidered the matter) who would not at 
once assent to the statement I have just 
made; that if we knew all about it, 
Nature would be found universally sub- 


ject to exact numerical laws. But let 
J 


us just consider for another moment 
what this means. 

The word “ exact” has a practical and 
a theoretical meaning. When a grocer 
weighs you out a certain quantity of 
sugar very carefully, and says it is 
exactly a pound, he means that the 
difference between the mass of the sugar 
and that of the pound weight he 
employs is too small to be detected by 
his scales. If a chemist had made a 
special investigation, wishing to be as 
accurate as he could, and told you this 
was exactly a pound of sugar, he would 
mean that the mass of the sugar differed 
from that of a certain standard piece of 
platinum by a quantity too small to be 
detected by his means of weighing, 
which are a thousandfold more accurate 
than the grocers. But what would a 
mathematician mean, if he made the 
same statement? He would mean this. 
Suppose the mass of the standard pound 
to be represented by a length, say a foot, 
measured on a certain line ; so that half 
a pound would be represented by six 
inches, and so on. And let the differ- 
ence between the mass of the sugar and 
that of the standard pound be drawn 
upon the same line to the same scale. 
Then, if that difference were magnified 
an infinite number of times, it would 
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still be invisible. This is the theoretical 
meaning of exactness; the practical 
meaning is only very close approxi- 
mation ; how close, depends upon the 
circumstances. The knowledge then of 
an exact law in the theoretical sense 
would be equivalent to an infinite obser- 
vation. Ido not say that such know- 
ledge is impossible to man ; but I do say 
that it would be absolutely different in 
kind from any knowledge that we possess 
at present. 

I shall be told, no doubt, that we do 
possess a great deal of knowledge of 
this kind, in the form of geometry and 
mechanics; and that it is just the 
example of these sciences that has led 
men to look for exactness in other quar- 
ters. -If this had been said to me in 
the last century, I should not have 
known what to reply. But it happens 
that about the beginning of the present 
century the foundations of geometry 
were criticised independently by two 
mathematicians, Lobatschewsky! and the 
immortal Gauss ;? whose results have 
been extended and generalized more 
recently by Riemann * and Helmholtz. ‘ 
And the conclusion to which these in- 
vestigations lead is that, although the 
assumptions which were very properly 
made by the ancient geometers are practi- 
cally exact—that is to say, more exact 
than experiment can be—for such finite 
things as we have to deal with, and such 
portions of space as we can reach ; yet 
the truth of them for very much larger 
things, or very much smaller things, or 
parts of space which are at present be- 
yond our reach, is a matter to be decided 
by experiment, when its powers are 
considerably increased. I want to make 
as clear as possible the real state of this 
question at present, because it is often 
supposed to be a question of words or 


1 Geometrische Untersuchungen zur Theorie 
der Parallellinien. Berlin, 1840, Translated 
by Hoiiel. Gauthier-Villars, 1866. 

2 Letter to Schumacher, Nov. 28, 1846 


(refers to 1792). 

> Ueber die Hypothesen welche der Geo- 
metrie zu Grunde liegen, Gottingen Abhandl., 
1866-7. Translated by Hoiiel in Annali di 


Matematica, Milan, vol. iii. 
4 The Axioms oy Geometry, Ac ude my, vol. i. 
p. 128 (a popular exposition), 


metaphysics, whereas it is a very distinct 
and simple question of fact. 1am sup- 
posed to know then that the three angles 
of a rectilinear triangle are exactly equal 
to two right angles. Now suppose that 
three points are taken in space, distant 
from one another as far as the Sun is 
from a Centauri, and that the shortest dis- 
tances between these points are drawn 
so as to form a triangle. And suppose 
the angles of this triangle to be very 
accurately measured and added together ; 
this can at present be done so accurately 
that the error shall certainly be less 
than one minute, less therefore than the 
five-thousandth part of a right angle. 
Then I do not know that this sum 
would differ at all from two right angles ; 
but also I do not know that the differ- 
ence would be less than ten degrees, or 
the ninth part of a right angle. And 
I have reasons for not knowing. 

This example is exceedingly impor- 
tant as showing the connection between 
exactness and universality. It is found 
that the deviation if it exists must be 
nearly proportional to the area of the 
triangle. So that the error in the case 
of a triangle whose sides are a mile long 
would be obtained by dividing that in 
the case I have just been considering by 
four hundred quadrillions ; the result 
must be a quantity inconceivably small, 
which no experiment could detect. But 
between this inconceivably small error 
and no error at all, there is fixed an 
enormous gulf; the gulf between prac- 
tical and theoretical exactness, and, 
what is even more important, the gulf 
between what is practically universal 
and what is theoretically universal. I 
say that a law is practically universal 
which is more exact than experiment 
for all cases that might be got at by 
such experiment as we have. We 
assume this kind of universality, and 
we find that it pays us to assume it. 
But a law would be theoretically univer- 
sal if it were true of all cases what- 
ever ; and this is what we do not know 
of apy law at all. 

? Assuming that parallax observations prove 
the deviation less than half a second for a tri- 
angle whose vertex is at the star and base a 
diameter of the earth’s orbit. 
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I said there were two ways in which 
a law might be inexact. There is a law 
of gases which asserts that when you 
compress a perfect gas the pressure of 
the gas increases exactly in the pro- 
portion in which the volume diminishes. 
Exactly; that is to say, the law is 
more accurate than the experiment, and 
experiments are corrected by means of 
the law. But it so happens that this 
law has been explained ; we know pre- 
cisely what it is that happens when a 
gas is compressed. We know that a gas 
consists of a vast number of separate 
molecules, rushing about in all directions 
with all manner of velocities, but so that 
the mean velocity of the molecules of 
air in this room, for example, is about 
twenty miles a minute. The pressure 
of the gas on any surface with which it 
is in contact is nothing more than the 
impact of these small particles upon it. 
On any surface large enough to be seen 
there are millions of these impacts in a 
second. If the space in which the gas 
is confined be diminished, the average 
rate at which the impacts take place will 
be increased in the same proportion ; 
and because of the enormous number 
of them, the actual rate is always ex- 
ceedingly close to the average. But the 
law is one of statistics ; its accuracy 
depends on the enormous numbers in- 
volved; and so, from the nature of the 
case, its exactness cannot be theoretical 
or absolute. 

Nearly all the laws of gases have 
received these statistical explanations ; 
electric and magnetic attraction and 
repulsion have been treated in a similar 
manner ; and a hypothesis of this sort 
has been suggested even for the law of 
gravity. On the other hand, the manner 
in which the molecules of a gas interfere 
with each other proves that they repel 
one another inversely as the fifth power 
of the distance ; so that we here find at 
the basis of a statistical explanation 
a law which has the form of theoretical 
exactness. Which of these forms is to 
win? It seems to me again that we do 
not know, and that the recognition of 
our ignorance is the surest way to get 
rid of it. 

The world in general has made just 

No. 156.—vow. xxvt. 


the remark that I have attributed to a 
fresh student of the applied sciences. 
As the discoveries of Galileo, Kepler, 
Newton, Dalton, Cavendish, Gauss, dis- 
played ever new phenomena following 
mathematical laws, the theoretical exact- 
ness of the physical universe was taken 
for granted. Now, when people are 
hopelessly ignorant of a thing, they 
quarrel about the source of their know- 
ledge. Accordingly many maintained 
that we know these exact laws by in 
tuition. These said always one true 
thing, that we did not know them from 
experience. Others said that they were 
really given in the facts, and adopted 
ingenious ways of hiding the gulf be- 
tween the two. Others again deduced 
from transcendental considerations some- 
times the laws themselves, and some- 
times what through imperfect informa- 
tion they supposed to be the laws. 
But more serious consequences arose 
when these conceptions derived from 
Physics were carried over into the field 
of Biology. Sharp lines of division 
were made between kingdoms and 
classes and orders; an animal was de- 
scribed as a miracle to the vegetable 
world; specific differences which are 
practically permanent within the range 
of history, were regarded as permanent 
through all time; a sharp line was 
drawn between organic and inorganic 
matter. Further investigation, however, 
has shown that accuracy had been pre- 
maturely attributed to the science, and 
has filled up all the gulfs and gaps that 
hasty observers had invented. The 
animal and vegetable kingdoms have a 
debateable ground between them, occu- 
pied by beings that have the characters 
of both and yet belong distinctly to 
neither. Classes and orders shade into 
one another all along their common 
boundary. Specific differences turn out 
to be the work of time. The line divid- 
ing organic matter from inorganic, if 
drawn to-day, must be moved to-morrow 
to another place; and the chemist will 
tell you that the distinction has now no 
place in his science except in a technical 
sense for the convenience of studying 
carbon compounds by themselves. In 
Geology the same tendency gave birth 
L L 
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to the doctrine of distinct periods, 
marked out by the character of the 
strata deposited in them all over the 
sea ; a doctrine than which, perhaps, no 
ancient cosmogony has been further from 
the truth, or done more harm to the 
progress of science. Refuted many years 
ago by Mr. Herbert Spencer,! it has now 
fairly yielded to an attack from all sides 
at once, and may be left in peace. 

When then we say that the uniformity 
which we observe in the course of events 
is exact and universal, we mean no 
more than this; that we are able to 
state general rules which are far more 
exact than direct experiment, and which 
apply to all cases that we are at present 
likely to come across, It is important 
to notice, however, the effect of such 
exactness as we observe upon the nature 
of inference. When a telegram arrived 
stating that Dr. Livingstone had been 
found by Mr. Stanley, what was the 
process by which you inferred the find- 
ing of Dr. Livingstone from the appear- 
ance of the telegram? You assumed 
over and over again the existence of 
uniformity in nature. That the news- 
papers had behaved as they generally 
do in regard to telegraphic messages ; 
that the clerks had followed the known 
laws of the action of clerks; that elec- 
tricity had behaved in the cable exactly 
as it behaves in the laboratory ; that the 
actions of Mr. Stanley were related to 
his motives by the same uniformities 
that affect the actions of other men; 
that Dr. Livingstone’s handwriting con- 
formed to the curious rule by which an 
ordinary man’s handwriting may be 
recognized as having persistent cha- 
racteristics even at different periods of 
his life. But you had a right to be 
much more sure about some of these in- 
ferences than about others. The law of 
electricity was known with practical 
exactness, and the conclusions derived 
from it were the surest things of all— 
the law about the handwriting, belong- 
ing to a portion of physiology which is 
unconnected with consciousness, was 
known with less, but still with consider- 
able accuracy. But the laws of human 

1 “Tllogical Geology,” in Essays, vol. i, 
Originally publishe in 1859. 


action in which consciousness is con- 
cerned are still so far from being com- 
pletely analysed and reduced to an exact 
form, that the inferences which you made 
by their help were felt to have only a 
provisional force. It is possible that 
by and by, when psychology has made 
enormous advances and become an exact 
science, we may be able to give to testi- 
mofy the sort of weight which we give 
to the inferences of physical science. 
It will then be possible to conceive a 
case which will show how completely 
the whole process of inference depends 
on our assumption of uniformity. Sup- 
pose that testimony, having reached the 
ideal force I have imagined, were to 
assert that a certain river runs up hill. 
You could infer nothing at all. The 
arm of inference would be paralysed, 
and the sword of truth broken in its 
grasp; and reason could only sit down 
and wait until recovery restored her 
limb, and further experience gave her 
new weapons. 

I want in the next place to consider 
what we mean when we say that the 
uniformity which we have observed in 
the course of events is reasonable as well 
as exact. - 

No doubt the first form of this idea 
was suggested by the marvellous adap- 
tation of certain natural structures to 
special functions. The first impression of 
those who studied comparative anatomy 
was that every part of the animal frame 
was fitted with extraordinary complete- 
ness for the work that it had todo. I 
say extraordinary, because at the time 
the most familiar examples of this 
adaptation were manufactures produced 
by human ingenuity ; and the complete- 
ness and minuteness of natural adapta- 
tions were seen to be far in advance of 
these. The mechanism of limbs and 
joints was seen to be adapted, far better 
than any existing ironwork, to those 
motions and combinations of motion 
which were most useful to the particular 
organism. _The beautiful and compli- 
cated apparatus of sensation caught up 
indications from the surrounding me- 
dium, sorted them, analysed them, and 
transmitted the results to the brain in a 
manner with which, at the time I am 
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speaking of, no artificial contrivance 
could compete. Hence the belief grew 
amongst physiologists that every struc- 
ture which they found must have its 
function and subserve some useful pur- 
pose ; a belief which was not without 
its foundation in fact, and which cer- 
tainly (as Dr. Whewell remarks) has 
done admirable service in promoting the 
growth of physiology. Like all beliefs, 
found successful in one subject, it was 
carried over into another, of which a 
notable exampie is given in the specu- 
lations of Count Rumford about the 
physical properties of water, to which the 
President has already called your atten- 
tion. Pure water attains its greatest den- 
sity at a temperature of about 394° Fahr- 
enheit ; it expands and becomes lighter 
whether it is cooled or heated, so as to 
alter that temperature. Hence it was 
concluded that water in this state must 
be at the bottom of the sea, and that by 
such means the sea was kept from freez- 
ing all through; as it was supposed 
must happen if the greatest density had 
been that of ice. Here then was a sub- 
stance whose properties were eminently 
adapted to secure an end essential to 
the maintenance of life upon the earth. 
In short, men came to the conclusion 
that the order of nature was reasonable 
in the sense that everything was adapted 
to some good end. 

Further consideration, however, has 
led men out of that conclusion in two 
different ways. First, it was seen that 
the facts of the case had been wrongly 
stated. Cases were found of wonderfully 
complicated structures that served no 
purpose at all; like the teeth of that 
whale of which you heard in Section D 
the other day, or of the Dugong, which 
has a horny palate covering them all up 
and used instead of them ; like the eyes 
of the unborn mole, that are never used, 
though perfect as those of a mouse until 
the skull-opening closes up, cutting them 
off from the brain, when they dry up 
and become incapable of use ; like the 
outsides of your own ears, which are 
absolutely of no use to you. And when 
human contrivances were more advanced 
it became clear that the natural adapta- 
tions were subject to criticism. ‘The 
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eye, regarded as an optical instrument 
of human manufacture, was thus de- 
scribed by Helmholtz—the physiologist 
who learned physics for the sake of his 
physiology, and mathematics for the 
sake of his physics, and is now in the 
first rank of all three. He said, “ If an 
optician sent me that as an instrument, 
I should send it back to him with grave 
reproaches for thecarelessness of his work, 
and demand the return of my money.” 

The extensions of the doctrine into 
Physics were found to be still more at 
fault. That remarkable property of pure 
water, which was to have kept the sea 
from freezing, does not belong to salt 
water, of which the sea itself is com- 
posed. It was found, in fact, that the 
idea of a reasonable adaptation of means 
to ends, useful as it had been in its 
proper sphere, could yet not be called 
universal, or applied to the order of 
nature as a whole. 

Secondly, this ideg has given way be- 
cause it has been superseded by a higher 
and more general idea of what is reason- 
able, which has the advantage of being 
applicable to a large portion of physical 
phenomena besides. Both the adapta- 
tion and the non-adaptation which occur 
in organic structures have been explained. 
The scientific thought of Dr. Darwin, of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and of Mr. Wal- 
lace, has described that hitherto un- 
known process of adaptation as consist- 
ing of perfectly well-known and familiar 
processes. There are two kinds of 
these: the direct processes, in which 
the physical changes required to pro- 
duce a structure are worked out by the 
very actions for which that structure 
becomes adapted—as the backbone or 
notochord has been modified from gene- 
ration to generation by the bendings 
which it has undergone ; and the indirect 
processes, included under the head of 
Natural Selection—the reproduction of 
children slightly different from their 
parents, and the survival of those which 
are best fitted to hold their own in the 
struggle for existence. Naturalists might 
give you some idea of the rate at which 
we are getting explanations of the evolu- 
tion of all parts of animals and plants 
—the growth of the skeleton, the ner- 
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vous system and its mind, of leaf and 
flower. But what then do we mean by 
explanation ? 

We were considering just now an 
explanation of a law of gases —the 
law according to which pressure in- 
creases in the same proportion in which 
volume diminishes. The explanation 
consisted in supposing that a gas is made 
up of a vast number of minute particles 
always flying about and striking against 
one another, and then showing that the 
rate of impact of such a crowd of par- 
ticles on the sides of the vessel contain- 
ing them would vary exactly as the 
pressure is found to vary. Suppose the 
vessel to have parallel sides, and that 
there is only one particle rushing back- 
wards and forwards between them; then 
it is clear that if we bring the sides 
together to half the distance, the par- 
ticle will hit each of them twice as 
often, or the pressure will be doubled. 
Now it turns out that this would be 
just as true for millions of particles as 
for one, and when they are flying in all 
directions instead of only in one direc- 
tion and its opposite; provided only 
that they interfere with each other’s 
motion. Observe now ; it is a perfectly 
well-known and familiar thing that a 
body should strike against an opposing 
surface and bound off again; and it is 
a mere everyday occurrence that what 
has only half so far to go should be 
back in half the time ; but that pressure 
should be strictly proportional to den- 
sity is a comparatively strange, unfa- 
miliar phenomenon. The explanation 
describes the unknown and unfamiliar 
as being made up of the known and 
the familiar ; and this, it seems to me, 
is the true meaning of explanation.! 

Here is another instance. If small 
pieces of camphor are dropped into 
water, they will begin to spin round 
and swim about in a most marvellous 
way. Mr. Tomlinson gave, I believe, 
the explanation of this. We must 

1 This view differs from those of Mr. J 
Mill and Mr. Herbert Spencer in requiring 
every explanation to contain an addition to 
our knowledge about the thing explained. 
Both those writers regard subsumption under 
a general law as a species of explanation. See 
ilso Ferrier’s Remains, vol. ii. p. 436. 


observe to begin with that every liquid 
has a skin which holds it; you can see 
that to be true in the case of a drop, 
which looks as if it were held in a bag. 
But the tension of this skin is greater 
in some liquids than in others ; and it 
is greater in camphor and water than 
in pure water. When the camphor is 
dropped into water it begins to dissolve 
and get surrounded with camphor and 
water instead of water. If the frag- 
ment of camphor were exactly symme- 
trical, nothing more would happen ; the 
tension would be greater in its immediate 
neighbourhood, but no motion would 
follow. The camphor, however, is 
irregular in shape; it dissolves more 
on one side than the other; and con- 
sequently gets pulled about, because the 
tension of the skin is greater where the 
camphor is most dissolved. Now it is 
probable that this is not nearly so satis- 
factory an explanation to you as it was 
to me when I was first told of it; and 
for this reason. By that time I was 
already perfectly familiar with the notion 
of a skin upon the surface of liquids, 
and I had been taught by means of it 
to work out problems in capillarity. 
The explanation was therefore a de- 
scription of the unknown phenomenon 
which I did not know how to deal with 
as made up of known phenomena which 
I did know how to deal with. But 
to many of you possibly the liquid 
skin may seem quite as strange and 
unaccountable as the motion of camphor 
on water. 

And this brings me to consider the 
source of the pleasure we derive from 
an explanation. By known and familiar 
I mean that which we know how to 
deal with, either by action in the ordi- 
nary sense, or by active thought. When 
therefore that which we do not know 
how to deal with is described as’ made 
up of things that we do know how to 
deal with, we have that sense of 
increased power which is the basis of 
all higher pleasures. Of course we 
may afterwards by association come to 
take pleasure in explanation for its own 
sake. Are we then to say that the 
observed order of events is reasonable, 
in the sense that all of it admits of 
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explanation? That a process may be 
capable of explanation, it must break up 
into simpler constituents which are 
already familiar to us. Now, first, the 
process may itself be simple, and not 
break up; secondly, it may break up 
into elements which are as unfamiliar 
and impracticable as the original 
process. 

It is an explanation of the moon’s 
motion to say that she is a falling body, 
only she is going so fast and is so far 
off that she falls quite round to the 
other side of the earth, instead of hitting 
it ; and so goes on for ever. But it is 
no explanation to say that a body falls 
because of gravitation. That means 
that the motion of the body may be 
resolved into a motion of every one of 
its particles towards every one of the 
particles of the earth, with an accelera- 
tion inversely as the square of the 
distance between them. But this attrac- 
tion of two particles must always, I 
think, be less familiar than the original 
falling body, however early the children 
of the future begin to read their Newton. 
Can the attraction itself be explained ? 
Le Sage said that there is an everlasting 
hail of innumerable small ether-particles 
from all sides, and that the two material 
particles shield each other from this and 
so get pushed together. This is an 
explanation; it may or may not be a 
true one. The attraction may be an ulti- 
mate simple fact ; or it may be made 
up of simpler facts utterly unlike any- 
thing that we know at present ; and in 
either of these cases there is no explana- 
tion. We have no right to conclude, 
then, that the order of events is always 
capable of being explained. 

There is yet another way in which 
it is said that Nature is reasonable; 
namely, inasmuch as every effect has 
a cause. What do we mean by this? 

In asking this question, we have 
entered upon an appalling task. The 
word represented by “cause” has sixty- 
four meanings in Plato and forty-eight 
in Aristotle. These were men who liked 
to know as near as might be what they 
meant ; but how many meanings it has 
had in the writings of the myriads of 
people who have not tried to know 


what they meant by it will, I hope, never 
be counted. It would not only be the 
height of presumption in me to attempt 
to fix the meaning of a word which has 
been used by so grave authority in so 
many and various senses ; but it would 
seem a thankless task to do that once 
more which has been done so often at 
sundry times and in divers manners 
before. And yet without this we cannot 
determine what we mean by saying that 
the order of nature is reasonable. I[ 
shall evade the difficulty by telling you 
Mr. Grote’s opinion! You come to 
a scarecrow and ask, what is the cause 
of this? You find that a man made it 
to frighten the birds. You go away 
and say to yourself, “Everything resem- 
bles this scarecrow. Lverything has a 
purpose.” And from that day the word 
“cause” means for you what Aristotle 
meant by “final cause.” Or you go into 
a hairdresser’s shop, and wonder what 
turns the wheel to which the rotatory 
brush is attached. On investigating 
other parts of the premises, you tind a 
man working away at a handle. ‘Then 
you go away and say, “ Everything is 
like that wheel. If I investigated 
enough, I should always find a man at a 
handle.” And the man at the handle, 
or whatever corresponds to him, is 
from henceforth known to you as 
“cause.” 

And so generally. When you have 
made out any sequence of events to 
your entire satisfaction, so that you 
know all about it, the laws involved 
being so familiar that you seem to see 
how the beginning must have been 
followed by the end, then you apply 
that as a simile to all other events 
whatever, and your idea of cause is de- 
termined by it. Only when a case arises, 
as it always must, to which the simile 
will not apply ; you do not confess to 
yourself that it was only a simile and 
need not apply to everything, but you 
say, “The cause of that event is a 
mystery which must remain for ever 
unknown to me.” On equally just 
grounds, the nervous system of my 
umbrella is a mystery which must 
remain for ever unknown to me. My 


1 Plato, vol. ii, (Phdon), 
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umbrella has no nervous system ; and 
the event to which your simile did not 
apply has no cause in your sense of the 
word. When we say then that every 
effect has a cause, we mean that every 
event is connected with something in a 
way that might make somebody call 
that the cause of it. But I, at least, 
have never yet seen any single meaning 
of the word that eould be fairly 
applied to the whole order of nature. 

From this remark I cannot even 
except an attempt recently made by 
Mr. Bain to give the word a universal 
meaning, though I desire to speak of that 
attempt with the greatest respect. Mr. 
Bain! wishes to make the word “‘ cause” 
hang on in some way to what we call 
the law of energy ; but though I speak 
with great diffidence, I do think a care- 
ful consideration will show that the in- 
troduction of this word “cause” can only 
bring confusion into a matter which 
is distinct and clear enough to those 
who have taken the trouble to under- 
stand what energy means. It would 
be impossible to explain that this even- 
ing ; but I may mention that “energy” is 
a technical term out of mathematical 
physics, which requires of most men a 
good deal of careful study to understand 
it accurately. 

Let us pass on to consider, with all 
the reverence which it demands, another 
opinion, held by great numbers of the 
philosophers who have lived in the 
Brightening Ages of Europe ; the opinion 
that at the basis of the natural order 
there is something which we can know 
to be unreasonable, to evade the pro- 
cesses of human thought. The opinion 
is set forth first by Kant, so far as I 
know, in the form of his famous doctrine 
of the antinomies or contradictions, a 
later form? of which I will endeavour to 
explain to you. It is said, then, that 
space must either be infinite or have a 
boundary. Now you cannot conceive 
infinite space ; and you cannot conceive 
that there should be any end to it. 


1 Inductive Logic, chap. iv. 

* That of Mr. Herbert Spencer, First Prin- 
eiples. I believe Kant himself would have 
admitted that the antinomies do not exist for 
the empiricist. 
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Here, then, are two things, one of which 
must be true, while each of them is in- 
conceivable ; so that our thoughts about 
space are hedged in, as it were, by a 
contradiction. Again, it is said that 
matter must either be infinitely divi- 
sible, or must consist of small particles 
incapable of further division. Now you 
cannot conceive a piece of matter divided 
into an infinite number of parts, while, 
on the other hand, you cannot conceive 
a piece of matter, however small, which 


- absolutely cannot be divided into two 


pieces ; for, however great the forces 
are which join the parts of it to- 
gether, you can imagine stronger forces 
able to tear it in pieces. Here, again, 
there are two statements, one of which 
must be true, while each of them is 
separately inconceivable; so that our 
thoughts about matter also are hedged in 
by a contradiction. There are several 
other cases of the same thing, but I have 
selected these two as instructive ex- 
amples. And the conclusion to which 
philosophers were led by the contempla- 
tion of them was that on every side, 
when we approach the limits of exist- 
ence, a contradiction must stare us in 
the face, The doctrine has been de- 
veloped and extended by the great 
successors of Kant; and this unreason- 
able, or unknowable, which is also called 
the absolute and the unconditioned, has 
been set forth in various ways as that 
which we know to be the true basis of 
all things. AsI said before, I approach 
this doctrine with all the reverence 
which should be felt for that which has 
guided the thoughts of so many of the 
wisest of mankind. Nevertheless I shall 
endeavour to show that in these cases of 
supposed contradiction there is always 
something which we do not know now, 
but of which we cannot be sure that we 
shall be ignorant next year. The doc. 
trine is an attempt to found a positive 
statement upon this ignorance, which 
can hardly be regarded as justifiable. 
Spinoza said, “ A free man thinks of 
nothing so little as of death ;” it seems 
to me we may parallel this maxim in the 
case of thought, and say, “A wise man 
only remembers his ignorance in order 
to destroy it.” A boundary is that 
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which divides two adjacent portions of 
space. The question, then, “ Has space 
(in general) a boundary?” involves a 
contradiction in terms, and is, therefore, 
unmeaning. But the question, “ Does 
space contain a finite number of cubic 
miles, or an infinite number?” is a per- 
fectly intelligible and reasonable question 
which remains to be answered by experi- 
ment.! The surface of the sea would 
still contain a finite number of square 
miles, if there were no land to bound it, 
Whether or no the space in which we 
live is of this nature remains to be seen, 
If its extent is finite, we may quite pos- 
sibly be able to assign that extent next 
year ; if, on the other hand, it has no 
end, it is true that the knowledge of 
that fact would be quite different from 
any knowledge we at present possess, 
but we have no right to say that such 
knowledge is impossible. Either the 
question will be settled once for all, or 
the extent of space will be shown to be 
greater than a quantity which will in- 
crease from year to year with the im- 
provement of our sources of knowledge. 
Either alternative is perfectly conceiv- 
able, and there is no contradiction. 
Observe especially that the supposed 
contradiction arises from the assumption 
of theoretical exactness in the laws of 
geometry. Now the other case that I 
mentioned has a very similar origin. 
The idea of a piece of matter the parts 
of which are held together by forces, 
and are capable of being torn asunder by 
greater forces, is entirely derived from 
the large pieces of matter which we have 
to deal with. We do not know whether 
this idea applies in any sense to the 
molecules of gases even; still less can 
we apply it to the atoms of which they 
are composed. The word force is used 
of two phenomena: the pressure, which 
when two bodies are in contact connects 
the motion of each with the position of 
the other; and attraction or repulsion,— 
that is to say, a change of velocity in 
one body depending on the position of 
some other body which is not in contact 
with it. We do not know that there is 

1 The very important distinction between 
unboundedness and infinite extent is made by 
Riemann, loc. cit. 


anything corresponding to either of these 
phenomena in the case of a molecule. 
A meaning can, however, be given to 
the question of the divisibility of matter 
in this way. We may ask if there is 
any piece of matter so small that ifs 
properties as matter depend upon its 
remaining all in one piece, This ques- 
tion is reasonable ; but we cannot answer 
it at present, though we axe not at all 
sure that we shall be equally ignorant 
next year. If there is no such piece of 
matter, no such limit to the division 
which shall leave it matter, the know- 
ledge of that fact would be different 
from any of our present knowledge ; but 
we have no right to say that it is impos- 
sible. If, on the other hand, there is a 
limit, it is quite possible that we may 
have measured it by the time the Asso- 


‘ciation meets at Bradford. Again, when 


we are told that the infinite extent of 
space, for example, is something that we 
cannot conceive at present, we may 
reply that this is only natural, since our 
experience has never yet supplied us 
with the means of conceiving such 
things. But then we cannot be sure 
that the facts will not make us learn to 
conceive them ; in which case they will 
cease to be inconceivable. In fact, the 
putting of limits to human conception 
must always involve the assumption 
that our previous experience is univer- 
sally valid in a theoretical sense; an 
assumption which we have already seen 
reason to reject. Now you will see that 
our consideration of this opinion has led 
us to the true sense of the assertion 
that the Order of Nature is reasonable. 
If you will allow me to define a reason- 
able question as one which is asked in 
terms of ideas justified by previous ex- 
perience, without itself contradicting 
that experience, then we may say, as 
the result of our investigation, that to 
every reasonable question there is an 
intelligible answer, which either we or 
posterity may know. 

We have, then, come somehow to 
the following conclusions. By scientific 
thought we mean the application of past 
experience to new circumstances, by 
means of an observed order of events. 
By saying that this order of events is 
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exact, we mean that it is exact enough 
to correct experiments by, but we do 
not mean that it is theoretically or 
absolutely exact, because we do not 
. The process of inference we 
foufid to be in itself an assumption of 
uniformity, and that, as the known 
exactness of the uniformity became 
greater, the stringency of the inference 
increased. By saying that the order of 
events is reasonable, we do not mean 
that everything has a purpose, or that 
everything can be explained, or that 
everything has a cause; for neither of 
these is true. But we mean that to 
every reasonable question there is an 
intelligible answer, which either we or 
posterity may know by the exercise of 
scientific thought. 

For I specially wish you not to go 
away with the idea that the exer- 
cise of scientific thought is properly 
confined to the subjects from which 


my illustrations have been chiefly 
drawn to-night. When the Roman 
jurists applied their experience of 


Roman citizens to dealings between 
citizens and aliens, showing by the dif- 
ference of their actions that they re- 
garded the circumstances as essentially 
different, they laid the foundations of 
that great structure which has guided 
the social progress of Europe. That 
procedure was an instance of strictly 
scientific thought. When a poet finds 
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that he has to move a strange new 
world which his predecessors have not 
moved ; when, nevertheless, he catches 
fire from their flashes, arms from their 
armoury, sustentation from their foot- 
prints, the procedure by which he ap- 
plies old experience to new circum- 
stances is nothing greater or less than 
scientific thought. When the moralist, 
studying the conditions of society and 
the ideas of right and wrong which 
have come down to us from a time 
when war was the normal condition -of 
man and success in war the only chance 
of survival, evolves from them the con- 
ditions and ideas which must accompany 
a time of peace, when the comradeship 
of equals is the condition of national 
success ; the process by which he does 
this is scientific thought and nothing 
else. Remember, then, that it is the 
guide of action ; that the truth which it 
arrives at is not that which we can 
ideally contemplate without error, but 
that which we may act upon without 
fear; and you cannot fail to see that 
scientific thought is not an accompani- 
ment or condition of human progress, 
but human progress itself. And for 
this reason the question what its cha- 
racters are, of which I have so inade- 
quately endeavoured to give you some 
glimpse, is the question of all questions 
for the human race. 


NOTE ON THE ARTICLE ENTITLED “OUR COAL SUPPLY” IN THE 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


WE regret that, through an oversight, we should have stated in the above pee that “only the 
h 


first volume of the Coal Cammission Reports is at present published.” T 
true at the time the sentence was penned, was not true when the article appeared. 


is remark, though 
The 


second volume, containing the general minutes and proceedings of the Committees A, B, C, 
and D, and the third volume, consisting of the valuable Report of Mr. Hunt, the Keeper ot 
Mining Records, on Statistics of Production and Consumption of Coal, were both published 
some few weeks after the appearance of the General Report. 
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